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A New Admissions Plan 


By W. H. COWLEY 


| A Description of an Admissions Plan Developed at Hamilton College 


| after a Thorough-going Research Investigation 


HIS article describes the ad- 
missions plan adopted by 
Hamilton College in January, 

1940, and reviews the investigation of 
the historical and statistical facts 
which led to the adoption of the plan. 
The report of this study constitutes 
the first volume in a series of seven, to 
be completed within the next three 
years, in which will be summarized 





the survey of Hamilton College which 
is being undertaken by the author of 
this article. ach volume relates to 
a major educaticnal problem, that is, 
the curriculum, methods of instruc- 
tion, student morale, and the like. 
Volume One is devoted entirely to 
admissions and totals about seventy- 
five thousand words. William S. 
Learned of the Carnegie Foundation 
has called it “by far the best and 


| Most searching analysis of the topic 


that I have ever seen.” Since the 


_ volume is not available for general dis- 





tribution, this summary is published. 
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Historically college admission prac- 
tices may be divided into three 
divisions: the laissez faire period, the 
“unit system” period, and the period 
of school and college co-operation. 
The first of these ran from the 
beginning of higher education in 
America until about the turn of the 
last century. Its name is sufficient 
description: every college did as it 
pleased in admissions; no standards 
existed; chaos reigned. 

In the nineties it became apparent 
to college administrators and school 
men alike that something had to be 
done to bring order to a jumbled and 
dangerous situation. In 1906, after 
several attempts had been made to 
standardize admissions units, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
the National Association of State 
Universities, the New England, Mid- 
dle States, Southern, and North 
Central Associations of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges organized the 
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National Conference Board. From 
1906 to 190g the Board struggled 
with admission standards and related 
problems. Then 

at its fourth meeting, on October 9, 1909, 
the National Conference Board arrived at 
a precise formulation of the standard unit 
in terms still nominally current as this 
paragraph is written. It reads as follows: 

“A unit represents a year’s study in 
any subject in a secondary school, 
constetuting approximately a quarter of a 
full year’s work. This statement is 
designed to afford a standard of measure- 
ment for the work done in secondary 
schools. It takes the four-year high- 
school course as a basis, and assumes that 
the length of the school year is from 
thirty-six to forty weeks, that a period is 
from forty to sixty minutes in length, and 
that the study is pursued for four or five 
periods a week; but, under ordinary 
circumstances, a satisfactory year’s work 
in any subject cannot be accomplished 
in less than one hundred and twenty 
sixty-minute hours or their equivalent. 
Schools organized on any other than a 
four-year basis can, nevertheless, estimate 
their work in terms of this unit.” 

This educational integer came to be 
known as “the Carnegie Unit.” The 
term was, of course, a misnomer, since 
the Carnegie Foundation did not invent 
the idea. The unit was a co-operative 
product, accepted by educators and by 
educational organizations in the absence 
of any better means of bringing order 
into the pedagogical chaos. Strictly 
speaking, it was not an invention; like 
Topsy, it has just growed; it generalized 
measurements which the best secondary 
schools of the period had already adopted. 
It was probably baptized Carnegie because 
the Foundation was at the time most 
active in urging standards.! 


Thus was the unit established, and 


1Duffus,R.L. Democracy Enters College, pp. 61-62. 
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thus also began the second of the 
three historical periods cited. The| 
unit system had hardly been estab. 
lished, however, before Harvard took 
the lead in 1911 in abandoning it—at 
least in part. In that year Harvard 
adopted its so-called “new plan” of 
admissions which permitted appli. 
cants to take examinations in four 
representative subjects in place of 
accumulating unit credits during the 
secondary-school course. In Presj. 
dent Lowell’s words, the new admis. 
sions policy was adopted to permit 
the Harvard authorities “‘to get an 
impression of the individual as he 
stands, rather than of the instruction 
he has been through.” 


HIS early attempt to individ. 

ualize admission to college found 
a number of strong supporters, par- 
ticularly among school men who began 
to wriggle uncomfortably under col- 
lege dominance of secondary-school 
curriculums which the unit system 
had fastened upon them with stronger 
bonds than ever before. 

Their discontent—together with 
dissatisfaction with the unit system 
among the colleges—led to a number 
of important developments. Among 
these were: the appearance of the 
Seventh Yearbook of the National 
Education Association Department 





of Superintendence in 1929 devoted 
to school and college articulation, the 
publication of R. L. Duffus’s book in | 
1936, Democracy Enters College, and | 
the Bulletin Twenty-Nine of the | 
Carnegie Foundation published in | 
1938 and entitled The Student and | 
His Knowledge. 

These publications all attacked the | 
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4 NEW ADMISSIONS PLAN 


unit system. They gave voice to the 
trend that had begun at Harvard in 
jgit and which other colleges were 
following and even extending beyond 
the Harvard limits. The authors of 
the Seventh Yearbook wrote: 


_,. The ancient dominance of the college 
over the content of the _ high-school 
curriculum is breaking down. . . . Col- 
leges still ask for the fulfillment of formal 
subject requirements, although specific 
subject-matter prescriptions have dimin- 
ished. But they are now concerned quite 
asmuch with other types of qualifications. 
The whole process of selection is more 
searching. The fulfillment of other tests 
isgiven equal, or even decisive, weight.” 


Duffus seven years later went even 
further. He wrote: 

The unit still survives on paper, as any 
one can ascertain for himself by thumbing 
over almost any college catalogue. It has 
been relegated and supplemented rather 
than abandoned. But it can be safely 
said that no college or university which 
takes seriously its obligations to itself 
and to its students now admits candidates 
without knowing more about them than 
that they have accumulated a certain 
number of preparatory school units. 

The unit system has failed because it is 
an inadequate method of determining a 
candidate’s ‘present worth,” and so of 
predicting his success or failure in a 
college course; because it introduces an 
undesirable hiatus between secondary 
school and college; because it creates 
unnecessary antagonisms between second- 
ary school and college; and because (for 
all these arguments against it could have 
been brought forward a generation ago) 
better means have been found for 
achieving the end for which the unit was 
invented. The intelligence test, the objec- 
tive examination, and the systematic 


*Pages 290-91. 
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making and keeping of educational prog- 
ress records have none of them reached 
perfection, but, taken together, they 
give an infinitely better picture of what 
a student is and can do than was possible 
at any time under the unit system.’ 


Learned and Wood more pointedly 
flayed the unit system. They queried: 
“Are fifteen units of admission to be 
required?” They responded to their 
own question by castigating all educa- 
tional standardization built upon 
inflexible rules and by affirming the 
absence of individualization to be 
“an impossible game with artificial 
counters. The student, who is both 
chief player and the sole stake in the 
process, is ignored by the rules. He 
wins or loses by an imaginary score.’”! 

Criticisms of this kind have 
stimulated a number of colleges and 
universities to abandon the unit sys- 
tem. Dartmouth led the way in 1934, 
dropping “the inflexible fifteen-unit 
requirement” and substituting the 
prescription that applicants present 
“evidence satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee on Admission that they are 
competent to carry on their course of 
study.” Colgate adopted a similar 
plan a year later. Meanwhile Am- 
herst and Stanford went part of the 
way by reducing the number of 
specifically required units. Amherst 
demands fifteen units, but only six 
are specifically stated: three of Eng- 
lish and three of mathematics. Stan- 
ford goes further and lists only English 
as necessary for all students. 

These changes have been supported 
by somewhat similar revisions at 


30p. cit., pp. 113-14. 

4The Student and His Knowledge. New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1938. pp. 68-69. (Bulletin, No. 29) 
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Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. The 
changes that these institutions have 
made, however, are couched in such 
involved language that they cannot 
be quoted here. Suffice it to say that 
in spirit if not in letter they have also 
dropped the unit system. 

Thus it is obvious that the second 
period in history of admissions is 
coming to an end, and we are entering 
upon the third period of co-operation 
between schools and colleges in 
handling the problem of who should 
go to college and what preparation a 
candidate should have. 


T WOULD be interesting to de- 

scribe in detail the criteria that 
are supplanting the “pattern sys- 
tem” which units support: scholastic- 
aptitude tests, class rank in secondary 
school, interview, personality ratings, 
and so forth. These are of great 
importance, but of perhaps more 
significance for this discussion are the 
results of the studies conducted at 
Hamilton which explore the relative 
merits of specific units in foreign 
language as compared with general 
ability as indicated by class standing 
in secondary school. Because of the 
findings of these studies the mem- 
bers of the Hamilton faculty have 
voted to abandon the unit system. 
We came to the conclusion that we 
could select our Freshmen more 
effectively by putting our stress upon 
intellectual ability rather than upon 
a “pattern” of required units. The 
problem at Hamilton centered about 
the significance of foreign-language 
units. We set about therefore to 


discover whether or not the number 
of foreign-language units presented 


4. The higher a man’s quartile standing 
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by an applicant favorably predisposed 
his college work. We discovered tha 
they did not. I report our findings 
herewith for whatever utility they 
may have for other colleges anq 
universities. 

We began by reviewing the records 
of the 1,336 men admitted in the 
classes of 1930 to 1939. We dis. 
covered that 968, or 72 per cent, of 
these 1,336 did satisfactory work: 
namely, were graduated or left with 
averages above 70 per cent. We 
then analyzed the status of these 96g 
students in relationship to two factors: 
first, their quartile standings in sec. 
ondary schools and, second, the 
number of units they presented for 
admission. This analysis produced 
the following results: 


1. Quality of performance drops in terms 
of both factors—the number of units 
presented and quartile standings. 

2. The more units of foreign language a 
student has presented, the greater his 
chance of doing satisfactory work. 
For example, 70 per cent of first- 
quartile men submitting four units did 
satisfactory work as compared with 92 
per cent of the first-quartile men’ 
submitting six or more units. 

3- Among all four-unit men, regardless of 
quartile standings, 50 per cent did 
satisfactory work as compared with 
64 per cent of all five-unit men and 
82 per cent of all six-and-more-unit men. 


the greater his chance of doing satis- 
factory work. For example, 80 per 
cent of the first-quartile men presenting 
five units did satisfactory work com- 
pared with 41 per cent of the fourth- 
quartile men presenting the same 
number of units. 


‘This term is used to designate men within the 


first-quartile interval. 
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Obviously, in view of these facts, 
both the number of language units 
and quartile standing are significant. 
The question arose, therefore, whether 
or not one is more significant than the 
other, and if so, which one. In 
attempting to answer this question, 
the following facts were developed: 


1.A larger percentage of first-quartile, 
four-unit men did satisfactory work 
than the five-unit men from below the 
first quartile: 70 per cent as compared 
with 64, 45, and 41 per cent. 

2.A larger percentage of first-quartile, 
four-unit men did satisfactory work than 
the six-and-more-unit men from below 
the median: 70 per cent as compared 
with 64 and $2 per cent. 

3. A larger percentage of all first-quartile 
men (87 per cent) did satisfactory work 
than all six-and-more-unit men (82 per 
cent). Similarly a larger percentage 
of all second-quartile men (70 per cent) 
did satisfactory work than all five-unit 
men (64 per cent). Also a larger 
percentage of third-quartile men (52 
per cent) did satisfactory work than 
all four-unit men (s0 per cent). 


In view of these facts it seems more 
desirable to accept a first-quartile 
man with only four foreign-language 
units than to accept a man with five 
units from below the first-quartile or 
aman with six or more units from 
below the median. 

Two other considerations entered 
into the situation. In the first place, 
the number of language units an 
applicant presents is a _ clear-cut 
measure, but quartile standing is a 
rough measure. Since different sec- 
ondary schools maintain different 
standards and have different qualities 
of students, a first-quartile man in a 
low-standard school could not possibly 
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be a first-quartile man in a more 
difficult school. All first-quartile men, 
regardless of the standards of their 
schools, were, however, included in 
the study. Moreover, the men who 
have stood toward the bottom of the 
first quartile were included in the 
study along with the men who have 
stood near the top. Thus first- 
quartile men are not a homogeneous 
group. Yet despite this fact, first- 
quartile men, taken as a group, 
performed better than men presenting 
six or more units, taken as a group. 
Furthermore, a larger percentage of 
first-quartile, four-unit men did satis- 
factory work than the five-unit men 
from below the first quartile and than 
six-unit men below the median. 


HIS study demonstrated that 

general ability as indicated by 
quartile standing predicted a stu- 
dent’s success in college better than 
the number of foreign-language units 
he presented for admission. All men 
included in the study, however, had 
submitted a minimum of four foreign- 
language units. Thus they were fairly 
well prepared in languages. The 
question arose, therefore, whether or 
not men submitting fewer than four 
units could be appraised in terms of 
their general intellectual ability rather 
than in terms of their amount of 
foreign-language preparation. For- 
tunately data on this question were 
available because the faculty in 1937 
revised the admission requirements 
permitting a few students to be 
admitted to Hamilton with three 
units in one language or two units 
each in two languages. This plan 
reduced the requirement from three 
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units in one language plus two in 
another or four units in one language. 

In the classes of 1941 and 1942, 47, 
or 18 per cent of the 256 Freshmen 
admitted, came under the new plan. 
An analysis of the work of these 47 
men at the end of their freshman 
work produced the following findings: 


1. First-quartile men entering under the 
new plan did slightly better work than 
the first-quartile men entering with 
five or more language units. Larger 
percentages of the former group earned 
above go per cent, 80-89 per cent, and 
70-79 per cent averages than did the 
latter group. In brief, 76 per cent 
of the five-unit, first-quartile men did 
satisfactory work as compared with 
86 per cent of the fewer-than-five-unit, 
first-quartile men. 

2. Second-, third-, and fourth-quartile men 
presenting five or more language units 
did slightly better work than the men of 
the same rankings who presented three 
or four language units, but differences 
were too small to have significance. 

3.In general, good men in terms of 
general ability—as indicated by quar- 
tile rankings—did good college work, 
and poor men did poor work. The 
amount of language presented for 
admission seemed to have little influ- 
ence upon college performance. 


The point at issue, it should be 
emphasized, was the validity of the 
requirement of five foreign-language 
units. One of the two reasons for 
this requirement was the belief that 
it kept out inferior students. The 
facts, however, demonstrated this 
belief to be unsound: 74, or 36 per 
cent, of the 203 men who presented 
five or more foreign-language units in 
the classes of 1941 and 1942 earned 
freshman averages below 70 per cent. 
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This is such a large percentage of 
low-grade work that patently the 
theory behind the five-unit require. 
ment had little validity. 

Much more accurate as a prog. 
nosticator of ability to do college 
work is quartile standing—regardless 
of the number of units of foreign 
languages offered for admission. In 
the classes of 1941 and 1942, 147 men 
were in the first quartiles of their 
secondary schools, and 114 of them, 
or 78 per cent, did satisfactory work. 
Moreover, 86 per cent of the first. 
quartile men who presented fewer 
than five units did satisfactory work 
as compared with 76 per cent of the 
five-unit, first-quartile men. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, quartile interval isa 
better prognosticator of college per- 
formance than the number of foreign- 
language units presented for admission. 

A third study explored the relation- 
ship of ability as measured by scores 
on the scholastic-aptitude test to 
college performance. This investiga- 
tion produced the following results: 
First, the higher a man’s decile 
standing the higher, in general, his all- 
course and language-course averages. 
Second, the quality of performance 
descends steadily with decile standing. 
These facts made it clear, from still 
another vantage-point, that the higher 
the intellectual ability of a student 
the better the work he does in college. 


N THIS article I report but three 

of the series of studies undertaken 
to demonstrate that intellectual ability 
is superior to specifically required 
units in predicting college success. 
To review the other studies would 
merely constitute repetition. I move 
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on, therefore, to the question of how 
the results of these studies influenced 
our admissions policy. They were 
influential in two directions: first, in 
convincing the faculty that we should 
abandon specific units altogether; and 
second, in setting up a general require- 
ment of “fifteen units drawn from 
college preparatory subjects.” 

The first of these developments 
followed logically from the findings of 
our studies. The second went upon 
our statute books because, as a 
liberal-arts college, we are not willing 
to admit men whose secondary-school 
work will not mesh with our cur- 
riculum. We are not only interested 
in high intellectual ability, but we also 
want preparation for work in general 
education rather than for work in 
vocational education. We set up no 
specific pattern for admission, but we 
want our students to have been 
through a college preparatory course. 
Thus, regardless of an applicant’s 
ability we do not accept shop work, 
stenography, commercial law, and 
other such subjects as applying against 
the required fifteen units. We want 
our students to have studied English, 
mathematics, a foreign language, sci- 
ence, and social science—the standard 
preparation for liberal-arts colleges. 
On the other hand—and this is the 
crux of the Hamilton plan—we do not 
require any specific numbers of units 
of mathematics, of foreign languages, 
and the like. Rather, we insist upon 
demonstrated intellectual ability in a 
liberal-arts preparatory course. 

The Hamilton plan differs from the 
Dartmouth and Colgate plans in this 
insistence upon intellectual ability. 
Both of these institutions may operate 
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under such a requirement, but their 
catalogues do not make it explicit. 
At Hamilton we do_ specifically 
demand intellectual ability because 
our studies demonstrate such ability 
to be the primary factor in college 
success. Thus our catalogue state- 
ment reads: 


A candidate for admission is expected 
to have completed a secondary-school 
course which gives preparation for the 
work of a liberal-arts college. Fifteen 
units will be required drawn from the 
usual college preparatory subjects of 
English, mathematics, foreign language, 
science, and social studies. 

Above all else Hamilton College stresses 
ability to do intellectual work. The 
Committee on Admissions will therefore 
consider the applications of the excep- 
tionally able candidates who are highly 
recommended by their schools but whose 
preparation is somewhat irregular in 
number of units presented and subjects 
studied. 

The Hamilton plan of individualized 
admissions has been established on the 
principle that secondary-school prepara- 
tion and all other admissions questions 
must be reviewed individually for and 
with each candidate. 

Each candidate must present a score 
on a standard scholastic aptitude test 
certified by his secondary school or by 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Candidates who have not taken tests in 
their schools or who do not take the 
April or the June examination of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
must take the Hamilton College test at a 
time to be arranged with the College. 

Since Hamilton is a small college, the 
character and personal qualifications of 
students are of great importance. Every 
candidate must therefore be interviewed 
at the College, at his school, or at his home 
by a member of the College Staff. 
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HE Hamilton plan and others 

comparable to it are ushering in 
the third period in the history of 
college admissions. The chief char- 
acteristic of the period is co-operation 
between secondary schools and col- 
leges. These new plans say in effect 
to school men: Give each candidate 
for admission to our institutions the 
training which you think he needs. 
We place no restrictions on you except 
that he take his work in college pre- 
paratory subjects. When he applies 
for admission we will be much more 
interested in the quality of his mind 
and in his personal characteristics 
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than in the pattern of the courses he 
takes with you. We will determine 
whether or not we can admit him 
chiefly in terms of his score on a! 
scholastic-aptitude test, his class rank, 
and your personal appraisal of him, 
Beyond a doubt both schools and 
colleges will find the new period more 
desirable than either of the two 
previous periods. The schools yil| 
no longer be uader the domination of | 
the colleges, and the colleges will be 
able more intelligently to select stu. 
dents qualified by their work. Very 
properly the period may be designated 
the era of co-operation. [Vol. XI, No. J 
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The Master of Arts in 
General Studies 


By ELON H. MOORE 


4 Program Which Seeks to Individualize Graduate Work 


HOSE who read “Quest for 

Wisdom” in the February 

Harpers will recall the experi- 
ence of nine carefully chosen jour- 
nalists who spent the year 1938-39 in 
advanced study at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The most interesting aspect 
of this record of their experience is 
the fact that they did not enroll in 
journalism. Neither did they confine 
their work within any other single 
department. Each set for himself a 
field of interest and chose whatever 
courses and reading supported that 
interest, often drawing that support 
from a variety of departments. The 
case of Mr. Hopkins, the author of 
the article, will serve for illustration. 
Long interested in the problems of 
unemployment and dependency in 
their relationship to the stability of 
government, he found it necessary 
to draw upon the fields of political 
science, economics, history, and soci- 
ology to aid him in obtaining an under- 
standingof these problems. This report 
in Harpers suggests an answer to 
mature persons who feel a need for 
further academic work but find that 
the somewhat artificial boundary lines 


_ which lead to advanced departmental 





degrees only partially serve them. 


A somewhat similar development 
seeking to individualize graduate work 
is now in its third year of operation 
at the University of Oregon. Since 
it is wider in application than the 
Harvard experiences of Mr. Hopkins 
and his fellow journalists and involves 
an actual attempt to make generally 
available the sort of training they 
found most useful, it is perhaps timely 
for a report on this development. 

In the spring of 1937 there was 
established at Oregon a new degree 
called the Master of Arts in General 
Studies. The purpose was not to 
displace the departmental degree but 
to meet the needs of teachers, account- 
ants, government workers, ministers, 
housewives, and others who wish to 
continue their studies beyond the 
undergraduate level but whose inter- 
ests cannot be satisfied by the Master’s 
degree in education, business admin- 
istration, or in subject-matter fields. 

A committee of seven,! appointed 
to administer the degree, first con- 
cerned themselves with a tentative 
statement of standards. Each was 
aware of real dangers which con- 


1The committee included members from the 
following departments: art, business administra- 
tion, education, English, journalism, sociology, and 
zodlogy. 
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fronted the degree. Chief of the 
dangers was that the new degree 
might become a catchall for all sorts 
of weak and unambitious students, 
who might think that here was an 
opportunity to earn an easy Master’s. 

The Committee further sensed that 
the ultimate standards of operation 
of the degree would be best estab- 
lished on the basis of experience. In 
view of this, no attempt was made 
during these first three years to 
recruit numerous students. We pre- 
ferred to work slowly with a few 
students until the full possibilities 
and pitfalls of the degree might be 
clear to us. At the end of the first 
year, June, 1938, only 13 students 
had been accepted for work. A year 
later the number had increased to 35 
and at present 56 have been enrolled. 


THIRD problem involved a 

sympathetic understanding of 
the degree on the part of the rest of 
the faculty. Since the advisers for 
General-Studies students and those 
who serve as examiners on both the 
preliminary and final examinations 
must be chosen from the depart- 
mental staff, there must exist among 
these advisers and examiners an under- 
standing of] the difference between 
this degree’ and the departmental. 
Especially did we fear that on the 
examinations, the economist or the 
English professor, to mention two 
possibilities, would have difficulty in 
confining their questioning to the 
phases of economics or literature 
which might be significant for the 
student’s project. Obviously, it would 
be unreasonable to expect as detailed 
a mastery of several different fields of 
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interest as a candidate specializing jp 
one of the fields would be held for. 
Great was our relief when we dis. 
covered that this distinction was 
appreciated by the large majority of 
those who served. No such dis. 
tinction is expected or desired when aq 
student enrolls for a course which may 
extend beyond the interest field of the 
candidate. In such case, the student 
must satisfy the requirements of the 
course as do departmental students, 

As evidence of the widespread 
utilization of the faculty members, 
the advisers assigned for the first 3; 
programs represent 1 5 different depart. 
ments, while those who have served 
once or more as examiners total 52 
different professors drawn from 121 
different departments. The examina. 
tions have been our best agency for 
bringing about a better understanding 
of the degree among the faculty, 
More than one examiner who came 
doubting whether any serious dis- 
cipline can be effected outside the 
boundaries of a department, has 
recognized before the examination is 
finished, the validity of the General. 
Studies approach. 

During the three years of operation, 
the procedure and standards have 
become well enough established to 
receive review here. The best picture 
is possibly obtained by taking the 


student from the time he presents him. | 


self at the office of General Studies 
until he passes his final examination. 

The student often will have clearly 
defined his interest prior to the 
first interview. More often the inter- 
est is sensed but poorly articulated, 
and it is necessary to help the 
student define some dominant interest. 
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This often requires several interviews. 
It may result, as is frequently the 
case, in the finding that the student’s 
needs are to be best served within 
some department. Such students are 
advised against enrolling in General 
Studies and are sent to the proper 
department head. If, on the other 
hand, the student’s needs include 
work in enough departments that his 
interest cannot be met by the depart- 
mental offering, a General-Studies 
adviser is appointed, who with the 
student and General-Studies chair- 
man discusses more fully the possi- 
bilities of the student’s program. At 
this stage co-operating advisers from 
other departments, sometimes even 
from outside academic circles, such as 
leaders in business, professions, or 
labor, are also utilized in organizing 
the program of work. The student 
thereafter looks to his chief adviser, 
who works out with him his year’s 
program including a tentative thesis. 

The student’s program of work 
must have unity and _ coherence. 
These are obtained by defining the 
field of interest and stating a tentative 
thesis or essay title. The field of 
interest provides the boundaries out- 
side of which courses will not be 
accepted. Thus a field with the title 
“Social values in American literature” 
might justify selection of courses in 
American drama, American political 
philosophy, history of the frontier, 
and even certain courses in English 
literature, history, and philosophy 
from which our values may be evolved. 
An understanding of certain phases of 
economics, including some attention 
to the American labor problems, also, 
may be included. In contrast, one 
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would with difficulty justify courses 
in Chaucer, Roman history, or Greek. 
Though some critics might suggest 
that these have indirect bearing on 
American social values, the relation- 
ship would ordinarily be too indirect 
and too distant for inclusion. 

While the field of interest dictates 
the boundaries of possible courses in 
the course complex, the tentative 
thesis or essay provides the focus 
which dictates selection of certain 
possible courses over others and gives 
direction to the student’s work from 
the beginning. If the thesis chosen 
for the program just mentioned be 
“Racial Prejudices Found in the 
Frontier Literature of the North- 
west,” then certain specific courses in 
history, anthropology, literature, labor 
problems, and sociology take on mean- 
ing because of the functional relation- 
ship involved. The group of courses 
that are chosen becomes known as 
the “course-complex.” 

The selection of a thesis at the 
beginning of the student’s work may 
seem to some readers to be a well 
nigh impossible, if not futile exercise. 
We have not found it so. In fact, it 
is not more time consuming than the 
later selection often practiced by 
departments. Neither have we sensed 
any greater tendency to alter the 
thesis title than when chosen midway 
in the work. Naturally, as the stu- 
dent progresses in his work, the 
tentative thesis title often experiences 
restriction and limitation, but this is a 
universal experience not peculiar to 
the General-Studies degree. Probably 
not more than one in five makes any 
significant later change in emphasis. 

A word needs also to be presented 
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relative to changing courses in 
the course-complex. Because of the 
unpredictability of graduate offerings 
for programms extending over more 
than one year or for succeeding 
summers, or the discovery of new 
needs for implementing the program, 
course changes are more frequent 
than changes in the substance of the 
thesis. In all cases, these changes 
must be within the interest field and 
must have a bearing on the thesis. 
In spite of these changes, and they 
are not unduly numerous, the Com- 
mittee feels that the value of thinking 
through the whole program required 
by the student and his adviser at the 
beginning of the graduate work out- 
weighs any administrative incon- 
venience which the changes involve. 


HE Committee will accept no 

student as enrolled until the 
program of work with courses and 
thesis title has been approved by 
his advisers. The Committee then 
examines each program critically and 
in about one-third of the cases, to 
date, has returned the program unap- 
proved because either the program 
lacks unity, the thesis title is too 
general or too indefinite, or we merely 
question the ability of the student to 
meet the demands of the chosen 
program. This referring back to the 
adviser has served to emphasize the 
standards of the Committee and has 
resulted in a continuously improving 
service on the part of the advisers. 
In practically every case, programs 
acceptable to the Committee are 
finally forthcoming. It may appear 
to the reader that this is a cumber- 
some and time-consuming procedure. 
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It has been. The Committee has felt | 


this method necessary, however, jn 
the establishment of standards for the 
degree. Already it finds that fewer 
cases need to be referred, and the 
time will doubtless come when the 
procedure can be simplified. 

The preliminary examination, since 
it is scheduled early, always before 
one-third of the year’s work has been 
completed, is diagnostic in nature 
and differs radically from the final, 
which examines the student on subject. 
matter and thesis. The official state. 
ment of the ends to be served by the 
preliminary will bear presentation: 


Evaluation of the undergraduate prepara- : 


tion for advanced work in the field 

Discovery of the candidate’s strengths 
and weaknesses as a basis for revision 
of the tentative program for the 
degree, and a discussion and approval 
of that program 

Estimation of the candidate’s promise for 
graduate study in the selected field, 
and the decision in regard to whether 
he should be allowed to proceed with it 

Further definition and limitation of the 
tentative thesis title 


If it is the decision of the examiners 
that the candidate is ill-prepared to 
follow graduate study, his work in 
General Studies is at an end. The 
15 per cent of cases so decided may 
appear low. It must be remembered, 


however, that a number of the stu- | 


dents are mature persons and that 
in the beginning others have been 
denied admission because of poor 
undergraduate background. 

If the student is advanced to 


candidacy, then the most important | 


task of the examiners is a review of 
the program for recommendation of 
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changes or additions. Each course 
yet to be taken in the complex is 
examined in the light of the student’s 
performance as is also the thesis 
title. We feel that this function of 
the examiners is even more valuable 
than the earlier consideration of the 
program by the General Studies 
Committee since they act on a fuller 
knowledge of the case. 

In both the preliminary and final 
examinations, the student and the 
examiners are presented with a differ- 
ent situation than is the case in the 
departmental degree. If the student 
with the thesis on “Racial Prejudice 
in Frontier Literature of the North- 
west” had taken his degree in soci- 
ology or in English with a similar 
thesis title, he would have a battery 
of examiners drawn respectively from 
sociology or English with perhaps a 
representative from the other depart- 
ment which might serve as a minor. 
In General Studies the examiners will 
naturally include representatives from 
English and sociology, with possible 
additions of one from labor economics, 
one from history, and finally a 
political scientist or anthropologist. 
By necessity these examiners must 
discard the pattern of questioning 
which serves them in the depart- 
mental examination and direct their 
questions in terms of what the stu- 
dent needs to know in meeting his 
chosen problem. In this case the 
student is unable to anticipate the 
stock questions which the depart- 
mental examiner often asks in suc- 
cessive examinations. 

No rules can be laid down for the 
discovery and organization of a pro- 
gram beyond those already suggested. 
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One of our most interesting cases will 
serve to illustrate this fact. In Octo- 
ber there came to my office a young 
lady who after several years of teach- 
ing desired a Master’s degree. As an 
undergraduate she had taken consider- 
able mathematics and had majored in 
Latin. She desired a program which 
might unite these together with some 
work in education. I told her frankly 
that I could see no possible unity 
resulting from such a combination 
but agreed to discuss the possibility 
with her. After several conferences 
a solution was found in her translation 
of Boethius’s previously untranslated 
textbook entitled De Arithmetica, de 
Geometra, de Musica. Since this work 
served as the standard textbook in 
mathematics in Europe for a thousand 
years, it justified courses drawn from 
Latin, mathematics, history of edu- 
cation, development of scientific 
thought, and history of music, a 
field in which she already had some 
knowledge. Her finished translation 
and the accompanying discussion of 
the influence of this work of Boethius 
will make available in English for the 
first time material of real significance 
to both musicians and mathemati- 
cians. This case is given special 
emphasis because in my opinion, it 
approaches the limits beyond which 
unity and relationship cannot usually 
be achieved. 


HE first years of operation have 

been devoted to the defining of 
the degree and the acquainting of 
students and associates alike with this 
definition. That it is possible to 
obtain some consensus of understand- 
ing among both groups, even in 
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a somewhat cumbersome university 
organization, is suggested by the 
increasing good will on the part of 
faculty members toward the degree. 
This year a number of our better stu- 
dents were recommended by depart- 
mental vrofessors who believed that 
the stucents’ needs might be better 
satisfied: in General Studies than 
within their own departments. Fur- 
ther, tht students who inquire about 
the degree represent a smaller and 
smaller number who are poorly pre- 
pared. sThe attitude which led many 
in the beginning to regard General 
Studies ‘as an escape degree appears 
now to be pretty well dispelled. 
There is much evidence to support 
the view that a number of faculty 
members regard it to have a legitimate 
function. 

Several problems, however, remain. 
I have already discussed the complex 
machinery which has characterized 
the operation of the degree. While 
the procedure now stands ready to be 
simplified in terms of the assigning 
of more definite authority to the 
chairman and the preliminary exami- 
ners, it would in my opinion have 
been unfortunate if such had been 
the organization from the beginning. 
Standards and good will where doubt 
is prevalent are not easily realized 
by a highly authoritative and cen- 
tralized organization. 

Another problem still confronting 
the administration of General Studies 
is some selective device by which the 
students without the capacity and 
will for growth may be eliminated 
prior toenrollment. From the begin- 


ning a critical examination has been 
made of the undergraduate back- 


ground and accomplishment. Since, 
however, we are dealing with some. 
what more mature students, many 
with several years of teaching, office, 
or other experience we have found 
that the undergraduate records do 
not always predict the level of accom. 
plishment for this work. We have 
considered denying all who do not 
present a B average or better for at 
least two of their last six terms of 
undergraduate work. While such a 
provision would have eliminated some. 
what sooner some of our failures, it 
would also have eliminated some who 
proved to be high-quality students 
at the graduate level. At present 
we are requiring each entering stu. 
dent to take a vocabulary or survey 
test with special emphasis on those 
phases of general knowledge which 
relate to this special interest. With 
the accumulation of such _ records 
we may at a later date determine a 
more satisfactory basis for initial 
selection or rejection. 


WO interesting developments 
initiated in General Studies are 
in the process of being made general 
for all graduate work at the Uni- 
versity. The first is the building ofa 
complete plan for each student at the 
beginning of his Master’s work. The 
hit-and-miss selection of courses and 
the delayed selection of a thesis topic 
which has often been possible within 
some departments are now definitely 
frowned upon. 
The second influence of note 13s 
the regulation which now provides 


that all departmental preliminary 


examinations for the Master’s degree 


shall be given during the first term of 


| 
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work. The conception of the pre- 
liminary as a diagnostic examination 
is now a general graduate policy. 

Whatever the future of the Master 
of Arts in General Studies, it has 
already served as a definite challenge 
at Oregon to the previously accepted 
folkways of graduate procedure. So 
much so, indeed, that Mr. Taylor, 
the assistant dean of the Graduate 
Division, has characterized it as the 
testing ground for developments in 
graduate study. 


T IS the opinion of the writer that 

this plan is better adapted to the 
needs of the mature student than to 
those of persons who continue directly 
from undergraduate work without 
the benefit of judgment background 
which comes from professional or 
other experience. This is not an 
argument to bar younger students or 
to insist that they take only the 
departmental approach. Certainly the 
exposure to several disciplines as they 
bear on a single interest may tend to 
eliminate some of the biases too often 
resulting from departmental speciali- 
zation, whatever the age and experi- 
ence of the student. However, since 
it appears to function well among 
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mature students with interest fields 
dictated by professional or business 
experience, it should have more than 
ordinary significance for colleges and 
universities meeting the graduate 
needs of this group. Urban uni- 
versities and the university extensions 
in urban centers should not ignore 
its possibilities. 

The Master of Arts in General 
Studies presents some marked differ- 
ences from the experiments with 
journalists at Harvard. The journal- 
ists were highly selected and were 
financed by adequate fellowships. 
The group at Oregon are not so 
rigidly selected and for the most part 
receive no financial assistance from 
the University. They are teachers 
in service, social workers, housewives, 
lawyers, nurses, accountants, govern- 
ment workers, and others who seek to 
improve their cultural and_profes- 
sional standing by following out a 
program of graduate work. The 
General-Studies program is adjusted 
to the broad field of their particular 
interests without regard to arbitrary 
academic divisions and at the same 
time preserves the unity of depart- 


mental work in a new and _indi- 
vidualized frame of reference. 
[Vol. XI, No. 7] 
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Democracy Begins at Home 


By DOROTHY HALL 


Learning by Doing 


OW that education is offi- 
cially expected to “save” 
democracy, we are beginning 
to hear a good deal about “educating 
for democracy” at the college level. 
Just how this “education” is to be 
accomplished is still a little vague. 
Some schools are attempting to accom- 
plish it through more courses; some 
apparently hope it will flutter in on 
the butterfly wings of inspirational 
addresses. The proponents of more 
courses obviously consider democracy 
something factual, something that 
can be got at through lectures, 
textbooks, and examinations. The 
inspirational lads regard it as an 
enthusiasm—possibly as an instinct. 
Let the magic words be spoken, and 
democracy will leap into being. 
Actually, we are beginning to con- 
ceive of democracy as neither an 
enthusiasm nor a body of facts, but as 
a method. Democracy in essence is 
a certain technique of human relation- 
ships, a definite way of getting along 
with people. It may be applied to 
government, but its possible applica- 
tions are wider than government. 
Like Christianity, it can _ begin 
wherever two or three are gathered 
together. Its potentialities are so 
vast that they are still unexplored. 
If democracy is a method, it 
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follows that it can hardly be learned 
except through example and practice; 
and precisely at this point the college 
machinery for teaching democracy 
too often breaks down. In the aver. 
age college setup, the areas in which 
democracy may be practiced are 
almost entirely casual and fortuitous, 
and the situations making for democ- 
racy may be worse than nullified by 
situations making against. 

For instance, it is a rare campus on 
which faculty and students are not 
divided more or less sharply into two 
opposed camps. Although individ- 
uals may like and respect one another 


on both sides, they have little in | 


common as groups. Students tradi- 
tionally look on the faculty as super- 
annuated policemen; the faculty tend 
to regard the students as a cross 
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between morons and eighth-graders. 
The resulting mutual contempt, how- | 
ever mild, is not the attitude of | 


democracy, and it effectively precludes 
the teaching of democracy through 
faculty-student relationships. 

Take extra-curricular activities, 
which are widely hailed for their 


educational and democratic values as | 


anexample. Like many other Amer: 
can institutions, they may allow the 
ablest—or at least the cleverest—to 
rise to the top; but the spirit which 
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DEMOCRACY BEGINS AT HOME 


animates them is more often com- 
petition than co-operation, and their 
standards of value are not very high. 
To get a bid from the “right” 
fraternity, to get elected to the 
“big” campus offices for the personal 
honor and glory involved, to pull the 
“right” wires for the coveted scholar- 
ship or job after graduation—these 
pursuits may teach the individual 
how to get on in the world; they will 
teach him more about “‘democracy” 
as we now have it, however, than 
democracy as we hope it may be. 
The true democratic method may, 
of course, be too idealistic for this 
world—that possibility has to be 
faced; but if the colleges want to 
have a try at it, they must obviously 
first produce a little democracy at 
home. Greater mutual confidence 
and respect between faculty and 
students need to be worked out, and 
some reclamation of extra-curricular 
wasteland is obviously in order. 


NTIOCH COLLEGE, as a small 
progressive liberal-arts school 
dedicated to more than one educa- 
tional experiment, for the last thirteen 
years has been experimenting with 
democracy in education. The chief 
instrument it has developed for this 
purpose is community government. 
At Antioch students and faculty 
alike are members of one body—the 
college community. By proportional 
representation and weighted voting 
the community elects a community 
council of both students and faculty; 
the council in turn chooses the com- 
munity manager, a student, who is a 
salaried official working on the city- 
manager basis. The council, through 
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its agents—the manager and a net- 
work of committees—has jurisdiction 
over nearly all the extra-class activities 
of the campus. 

The main thing about community 
government is that it is given real 
responsibilities, not papier-mAché ones. 
Directly and indirectly it is respon- 
sible for the spending of over fifty 
thousand dollars a year—a large sum 
for a student body of seven hundred. 
In addition to providing a complete 
program of social activities and 
financing and supervising campus 
publications, it owns and operates the 
college bookstore; helps finance The 
Players, intramural athletics, and a 
concert series; formulates and enforces 
fire and automobile regulations; and 
is responsible for arriving at and 
administering campus standards of 
conduct. For instance, when the 
drinking problem—that hardy peren- 
nial in every college dooryard— 
reared its head a few years ago, the 
faculty agreed to turn the matter 
over without reservation to com- 
munity government, which did a job 
satisfactory to everyone. 

Giving the students real responsi- 
bilities has produced a remarkably 
unified student body in which cliques 
and private politics are at a minimum. 
It has also shown that students are 
able to take more responsibility than 
is ordinarily given them. During 
the thirteen years of its existence 
community government has grown 
tremendously in scope and authority— 
not according to any prearranged 
plan, but because it has demonstrated 
its ability to do jobs effectively. 

In spite of its expansion, com- 
munity government has remained 
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flexible and informal in its methods. 
For instance, its powers and duties 
have purposely never been defined by 
the college administration; whether 
the administration or community 
government shall do a particular job 
depends upon the situation and upon 
community government’s chances of 
doing the job successfully. College 
policy is to allow community govern- 
ment to take as much responsibility 
as it can successfully assume. Within 
community government itself, like- 
wise, there are no hard and fast lines. 
A student or member of the faculty 
who is interested in a project can get 
in on it, whether he is a member of 
the ““committee” or not. 


OMMUNITY government has 
C helped bring about a really 
democratic student-faculty relation- 
ship, one which functions not only 
on the campus but in the classroom 
as well. It is difficult to work side 
by side with students on a com- 
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munity government committee and 
then be convincingly infallible in an 
economics or psychology lecture. 
The most curious result of all, 
perhaps, has been the increase of 
democracy in the college administra. 
tion itself. Administrative action 
proceeds on the group council plan, 
and few major decisions are made 


either by individuals or by small | 


non-representative groups. 

At Antioch democracy as a method 
seems to work. It is the College’s 
hope that after their experience here, 
the young men and women who go 
out into other communities will find it 
easy and natural to build democratic 
relationships around themselves. In 
the long run, applying the techniques 
of democracy to the family, to the 
neighborhood, to local organizations, 
and to local government may be 
more important than worrying about 
the preservation of democracy at 
Washington. Democracy, like most 
of the other virtues, begins at home. 


[Vol. XI, No. 7] | 
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tra. By MARY ELLEN COWLING 
ion 
an, Experimenting with an Introductory Art Course at Stephens College 
ade 
all , , ; PP ie j 

HILE applying for a job, a_ definite traditions of literature nor by 
~" country-school teacher was the much more forbidding technical 
e's | asked if he taught that the barriers of music. More often than 
re, earth was round or flat. He replied not in the catalogues of American 
go | that he was equipped to teach it universities and colleges a course in 
ii, | either way. Any art teacher, upon the appreciation of art means a 
tic | applying for a position in appreciation lecture course in the history of art 
In | of art, with much more honesty may taught without chronology. In a 
1es | teply that he is equipped to teach it study of murals, for instance, those 
the | any way. This title of “apprecia- of Diego Rivera may be compared 
ns, | tion” has all the generosity of with those of Giotto. At Stephens 
be | interpretation we associate with such College the course in appreciation of 
ut | words as life, time, or man. But, in art, called Introduction to Art, is. to 
at | spite of their uncertain and changing supplement the course in humanities, 
ost periphery, these hundreds of courses a consideration of the general prin- 
ne, | iMappreciationhaveacommon center, ciples common to the arts of music, 
wai # bull’s-eye so to speak, at which they literature, and the visual arts; and it 








aim. All appreciation courses would 
measure their success, if they could, 
by the change in the quality of 
enjoyment of art of their students. 
Students may learn some technical 
equipment in the laying on of washes; 
and, if it helps them better to enjoy 
a water color, it has been relevant to 
the course. Students may learn the 
reasons for the pontil mark on old 
glass; and, if this knowledge helps 
them to feel more enjoyment for 
glass, the facts are a justified inclusion 
in the course. 

Of all types of appreciation courses 
those in art enjoy the freest interpreta- 
tion, limited neither by the more 


is also to supplement the more formal 
course in the History and Philosophy 
of the Visual Arts. For this reason it 
has seemed a wise balance to put the 
emphasis on laboratory problems. 
We have tried four approaches in 
teaching the Introduction to Art. 
The first course was built on a semi- 
professional approach. These classes 
divided the lessons in a manner some- 
what similar to the art-appreciation 
course taught in the New York high 
schools; that is, the units were Art in 
the Home, Art in Business, Art in the 
Theater, and so on. It was easy to 
interest students in this kind of setup. 
A girl would choose, for example, 
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some store. Invariably it would bea 
dress shop or hat shop. Then she 
would proceed to design the store 
itself, the posters, the magazine lay- 
outs, the trademark, the stationery, 
the trucks, and the uniforms of the 
clerks. It was all very like mock war- 
fare. By robbing commercial art of 
its limitations in money and mechan- 
ical processes the course became 
merely entertainment. Like so much 
appreciation this approach was a 
fraud, like an expensive house built 
in a cheap material to appeal to the 
masses by its associations rather than 
its intrinsic worth, not a straight- 
forward, honest article acknowledging 
its market. The girls were not really 
learning much. But, you ask, if the 
girls enjoyed doing “problems” of an 
imaginary shop in an imaginary situa- 
tion, was not that enjoyment the aim 
and intention of the course? Also, is 
there a difference between a_pro- 
fessional approach to art and its 
appreciation? 

In the second approach the Intro- 
duction to Art was a service course 
based on a sample of problems given 
in advanced studio courses. As a 
finder course for work in costume illus- 
tration, painting, commercial design, 
and so on, it had considerable justifi- 
cation. Though we tried this scheme 
for two years, it was not a course 
which could grow on its own merits; 
since it had no structure of its own 
it was a parasite of borrowed vitality. 
Could there be a common element 
in these various advanced courses 
which could form the structure for a 
first-year course, presenting a series of 
problems in some growing sequence? 

In the third approach the individual- 
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conference method was used excly. 
sively to determine the course content, 
Every student could claim a different 
enthusiasm in the fields of art and 
follow it, limited only by the equip. 
ment of the school and the training of 
the teacher. This virtually did away 
with classes. Theoretically, this js 
one of the most nearly ideal ways in 
which to teach any appreciation 
course, because it is much easier for a 


than to create new ones. This method 
also precludes the cumbersome re. 
staging of the business world, or 
advanced studio courses. But the 
method proved to be as impractical 
as it seemed ideal. 
on which it was based was that each 
student had some interest; but she 
did not. It made little difference to 
most of these girls whether they 
studied photography, or silverware, or 
neither. The typical comment was, 
“What do you think I ought to 
study?” This method of teaching 


is, undoubtedly, successful for small | 


numbers, but is it practical and 
efficient to use the time of one teacher 
to repeat to many students indi- 
vidually the same material which 
must necessarily be said to all 
beginning students? 

The fourth method of teaching the 
Introduction to Art is based on the 
following assumptions: that each indi- 
vidual has some creative ability, that 
the common element of all the visual 
arts is design, that teaching art in a 
class has its own peculiar advantages 
through which each student may 
“find herself.” We will 
these separately. This approach could 
be called the study of art structure. 
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TEACHING ART APPRECIATION 


O ANSWER a question stated 

earlier we feel that there is but a 
difference in degree between the pro- 
fessional and the approach to art 
called appreciation. This assumes, of 
course, that each student has some 
creative ability, and it also assumes 
that through the exercise of this 
ability she will find her greatest 
pleasure in art. It is difficult to 
define creative ability in words, and 
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freedom which begs a _ definition. 
This ability may commence its exer- 
cise in an active enjoyment of a 
picture or a landscape; it is not the 
sensitive reaction, however, but the 
desire to express the reaction which is 
the creative ability. There is no such 
thing as a mute Milton. The surest 
direction to the development of 
creative ability in a student is to get 
her working to please herself, and 
to desire above everything her own 
sincere approval and not that of her 
teacher or her classmates. Therefore, 
this course, Introduction to Art, is 
first built around the use of such 
simple techniques in opaque and 
transparent water color, in pen and 
ink, and in lino-block, that any 
student can use them well and to 
her satisfaction. 

To answer another question stated 
earlier we believe that there is a 
common element in the various phases 
of the visual arts. That which the 
students learned in the variously 
recreated situations of commerce or 
the stage, for instance, and in the 


| Various sample problems from the 
ler 


advanced courses is design. By design 
is meant the study of the composition 
of a work of art: the organization of 
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lines, planes, volumes, color, and 
texture into a balanced, repeated, 
and emphasized whole. It is possible 
to start with simple arrangements 
limited to vertical and_ horizontal 
lines which anyone can do with a 
ruler and T-square. From these first 
exercises we have proceeded to add 
gradually more and more, working 
from straight line to various kinds of 
line, from lines to planes, and from 
planes to volume. Whether the stu- 
dent at the moment is making a 
figure in clay, decorating a window, or 
wishing to study photography eventu- 
ally, this knowledge of design will be 
necessary toher. Therefore, a clearly 
organized study of design forms the 
structure of this course. In addition 
to this each student keeps a sketch- 
book, a notebook of reading and 
exhibit reports, and self-criticisms. 
Admitting that the completely indi- 
vidual method is impractical when a 
single teacher has more than a dozen 
or so students, the classroom then 
becomes a necessity. Free from the 
delays and irrelevant worries of real 
life the class may enjoy the advan- 
tages of a clearly organized approach, 
a central core running through the 
year as an ever-present point of 
reference and departure. Under such 
a setup it is possible to have each 
student in a class of fifteen or twenty 
doing something quite different and 
working ahead on her own initiative 
because the running core of design 
can apply to whatever is at hand. 
The conference method of teaching 
is used almost entirely. It is through 
this method that it is possible by 
conversation to create in each stu- 
dent the identity of her own aims 
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with those of the common unit 
on design, as well as to cultivate her 
particular enthusiasm. Borrowing the 
idea from the advising setup at 
Stephens College there has been 
worked out a scheme of self-criticism 
whereby the student may mark her 
own work. Each unit has a series 
of questions which are sufficiently 
specific so that each student, upon 
looking at her work, is able to list 
those aims which she did and those 
which she did not accomplish. 

After experimenting for five years 
with Introduction to Art we have 
discarded the semiprofessional method 
as sheer entertainment, the service 
method as inadequate, the entirely 
conference method as impractical. 
We have found at least one good 
approach to teaching this course. 
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Throughout it there is a running core 
on the study of art structure which js 
common to the entire class. With 
constant reference to other fields jn 
art, such as industrial design, Photog. 
raphy, and architecture, the major 
emphasis is centered on the simple 
exercises in composition which gradu. 
ally become more complicated. The 
conference method of conducting the 
class is used largely, though it deter. 
mines the subject-matter only in a 
general way. Above all other con. 
siderations the student is encouraged 
to formulate her own standards of 
excellence and to please herself rather 
than the teacher. Under such a plan 
it is hoped that each student will 
develop her own initiative sufficiently 
to continue her interest in art after 
her days in school. (Vol. XI, No. 3 
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The Voluntary Doctoral Seminar 


By R. H. ECKELBERRY 


A Fortnightly Meeting for Discussion and Criticism 


NE of the most interesting 

and probably one of the most 

distinctive features of grad- 
uate study in the College of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, is the 
Voluntary Seminar for Doctoral Stu- 
dents, which has been functioning 
for about four years. The seminar 
comprises professors and advanced 
doctoral students who throughout the 
year hold bi-weekly meetings for the 
discussion of educational problems. 
While visitors are not infrequently 
present, the “regular”? membership 
consists of students who have selected 
or are selecting their dissertation prob- 
lems. Membership in the seminar 
isentirely voluntary. It involves no 
registration, marks, credits, or other 
impedimenta. No official record of 
attendance is kept. Except in the 
thinking of the individual concerned 
there are no consequences of attend- 
ance or non-attendance. It is felt 
that the seminar will serve its purpose 
best if it remains a small, compact 
group of advanced students, unified 
by a common interest in professional 
problems. Attendance varies some- 
what from quarter to quarter and 
from meeting to meeting, partly 
because of the varying demands on 
student and faculty time. Average 
attendance is from about twelve to 


fifteen students and two or three 
faculty members. A faculty member 
designated by the Department of 
Education serves as chairman. Meet- 
ings are usually held for two hours on 
Tuesday evenings, which are kept 
clear of classes and other depart- 
mental gatherings. 

The most common subject of dis- 
cussion at a meeting is the dissertation 
project of a student. Doctoral stu- 
dents are encouraged to bring their 
projects to the seminar for discussion 
during their relatively early stages, in 
order that they may profit as much as 
possible from the criticisms and sug- 
gestions that are made there. The 
problem for a particular meeting is 
usually decided by the group at 
the preceding meeting. Before each 
meeting the student whose project 
is to be discussed prepares in outline 
form a statement defining his prob- 
lem and indicating the assumptions, 
the methods of attack, and the kind 
of contribution which he hopes to 
make. He is encouraged also to 
include in his statement specific ques- 
tions in connection with the project, 
in answering which he desires the 
help of other members of the seminar. 
This statement is mimeographed by 
the departmental office, and copies are 
distributed to members of the seminar. 
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The sttident whose project is under 
discussioh spends as long as is neces- 
sary (hdlf the period or less) in 
describiniz the project to the group. 
The matiter is then thrown open for 
general discussion. All kinds of ques- 
tions rélevant to the proposed 
dissertation are raised, and many 
suggesticns touching on its various 
aspects hire made. The suitability 
of the pipblem for a dissertation; the 
charactef and validity of the assump- 
tions; thf sources, means of collecting, 
and adeduacy of the data; the organi- 
zation df the treatment; and the 
interpretation of the results of the 
study all come under searching but 
friendly ¢riticism. While at the close 
of the ‘meeting the chairman may 
summarize the main points that have 
been made in the discussion, no 
formal conclusions are arrived at. 
The purpose is, first, to assist the 
student t» think more effectively about 
his project, and, second, to promote 
thinking by all the participants. 


INCF. the seminar was inaugu- 

rated, more than sixty meetings 
have been held, during which a wide 
variety of dissertation projects has 
been discussed. Space is lacking to 
present a complete list; the following 
titles, selbcted more or less at random, 
give some indication of this variety: 
“Sources of a Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” “‘ The Influence of Documentary 
Films on Social Attitudes and Sensi- 
tivity to Social Problems,” “ Philo- 
sophical Basis of Secondary-School 
Mathematics,” “A Study of the 


Progressive Movement in Public Sec- 
ondary Education in England,” and 
““Shop Work in Engineering Divisions 
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of State Universities and Land-Grant 


Colleges.” 


As we have seen, the usual subject 


of discussion is a dissertation that jg 
actually under way, but this is not 
always the case; not infrequently 
other types of topic or problem are 
brought betore the group. At one 
meeting a student who was trying to 
decide between two dissertation prob. 
lems brought them both before the 
seminar and asked for help in deciding 
between them. The seminar con. 
sidered them from the standpoint of 
the contribution which each would be 
likely to make to the student’s pro- 
fessional growth and to the progress 
of education, and from the standpoint 
of feasibility. The result of the 
discussion was that the student 
selected a problem different from 
either, but including certain aspects 
of each. 

At another meeting a professor of 
fine arts and a graduate student in 
philosophy of education led a dis- 
cussion concerning the social respon- 
sibility of the creative worker in the 
fine arts. This meeting was arranged 


at the request of members of the | 





seminar, because the question at issue | 


had come up at a previous meeting 


when there was not adequate time to | 
At another meeting a | 


discuss it. 
professor of psychology gave a talk 
and led a discussion on the scientific 
bases and educational implications of 
organismic psychology, a question 
that is closely related to many differ- 


ent dissertation problems. At another | 


meeting a member of the seminar who 
was also a member of a state com- 
mittee on objectives of a_teacher- 
education program 


presented for | 
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VOLUNTARY DOCTORAL SEMINAR 


discussion the tentative draft of the 
report of that committee. At another 
meeting a panel made up of specialists 
in evaluation and others led the 
discussion of “‘Criteria of Validity in 
Attitude Testing.” 

In the opinion of the author, based 
on his own observation and _ par- 
ticipation and on conversations with 
numerous others who have partici- 
pated, the seminar has abundantly 
justified itself. It has served at least 
three important purposes. In the 
first place, it has promoted a wider 
and more intimate acquaintanceship 
among professors and students. The 
Department of Education is quite 
large, and includes persons represent- 
ing many different points of view and 
many different areas of competence 
in the general field of education. It 
draws graduate students of a great 
variety with respect both to previous 
training and experience and to the 
types of educational service for which 
they are preparing. In this situation 
there was a tendency for students in 
certain areas—such as, for example, 
industrial arts education, teaching of 


_ the social studies, or philosophy of 


education—to limit their acquaint- 
ance largely to professors and students 
interested primarily in their own 
areas. This, of course, made for 
narrowness of attitude and interest. 
The seminar brings these professors 
and students together in a professional 
atmosphere and gives to each an 
opportunity to participate in the 


_ discussion of problems, not only in 





his own area, but also in numerous 
others. More important, perhaps, 
than the seminar itself are the numer- 
ous informal discussion groups and 
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“bull sessions” which grow out of 
the meetings. 

In the second place, the seminar 
has provided opportunity for the 
student to secure criticism of his 
proposed dissertation from many dif- 
ferent points of view. Before the 
seminar was inaugurated, the Depart- 
ment of Education had made certain 
provisions toward this end. In place 
of the old plan which called for a 
single adviser for each doctoral candi- 
date, it had set up a plan under which 
an advisory committee of three or more 
professors is appointed for each such 
student. The members of the com- 
mittee have co-ordinate responsibility 
for the supervision of the dissertation 
as well as other aspects of the stu- 
dent’s work. The committee consists 
of persons competent to criticize the 
dissertation from different points of 
view. The seminar increases the 
number of those who participate in 
this criticism, to the benefit of the stu- 
dent concerned and the other members. 


F LESS fundamental, but none 
the less real practical importance, 
is the third function served by the 
seminar. In an informal, friendly 
atmosphere, with no official conse- 
quences, it gives to the student whose 
problem is under discussion practice 
in thinking under pressure, an activity 
important in the oral examination to 
which he will be subjected later. 
These values seem so important 
and the seminar has served them so 
effectively that there have been sug- 
gestions that it ought to be required 
of all doctoral students. It is the 
writer’s opinion, however, and appar- 
ently the opinion of most of those 
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who have participated, that the vol- 
untary character of the seminar is an 
essential element in its strength and 
hence ought not to be discarded. As 
long as it is voluntary, it will draw 
students who come because they get 
from it something that they need 
and who will form a coherent pro- 
fessionally minded group. Moreover, 
a voluntary seminar seems to be more 
in line with what graduate work in 
general ought to be. Graduate work 
ought to be a matter of acquiring 
professional competence in whatever 
ways are most effective and dem- 
onstrating that competence by the 
most effective means of evaluation 
that can be devised. It ought not 
to be merely a matter of amassing 
credits for a group of specific courses. 
Many graduate students, however, 
have been so thoroughly conditioned 
to the credit-point-hour system in 
secondary school and college that they 
find it difficult to develop the concept 
of graduate work as the development 
of professional competence, toward 
which courses, seminars, field experi- 
ence, dissertations, reading, individual 
conferences with professors, “‘ bull ses- 
sions” with other students, and the 
like, are simply means. Keeping the 
doctoral seminar on an entirely volun- 
tary basis contributes toward develop- 
ing this concept and this practice. 

If experience has demonstrated the 
usefulness of the seminar, it has also 
shown that careful selection of a good 
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chairman is necessary to the seminar’s 
effectiveness. Within a single quar. 
ter the seminar is likely to deal with 
wide variety of proposed disserta. 
tions. They not only will represent 
many different areas within the field 
of education, but also will utilize q 
wide variety of techniques. Hence, 
the chairman ought to be a person 
who is genuinely interested in al 
types of educational problems, rather 
than merely in those which fall into 
his own area of specialization. He 
must be willing and eager to keep the 
student’s dissertation and the prob. 
lems in connection with it as the 
center of interest and _ discussion, 
rather than to use the seminar asa 
pulpit from which to preach his own 
particular doctrine of educational 
salvation. He must see that every 
member who wishes gets a chance 
to contribute to the discussion and 
must encourage those who are diff- 
dent about expression to share their 
thoughts with others. He must avoid 
any tendency to ridicule or sarcasm 
which would tend to hamper full and 
free expression of opinion. At the 
same time, he must see that the 
discussion keeps moving by tactfully 
preventing any member from riding 
his own hobby excessively or hashing 
over the same point when it has once 
been made clear. Above all, he must 
do his best to preserve the atmosphere 
of a friendly objective search for truth, 
rather than that of mere contention. 

[Vol. XI, No.4 
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VER and anon we are told that 

our institutions of higher learn- 

ing fail to educate. While the 
factors which contribute to the gen- 
eral ignorance and chaos of ideas in 
the minds of those who graduate from 
our colleges undoubtedly are many 
and complex, the critics of our educa- 
tional practices have made the multi- 
tude of extra-curricular activities and 
the curriculum in particular the 
objects of their attacks. The criti- 
cisms brought against the curriculum 
are chiefly directed against the elective 
system, the hodgepodge of courses 
which constitutes the curriculum, 
and the ever-present desire of college 
administrators to meet the popular 
demand for new courses. The elective 
system was introduced on the assump- 
tion that students knew better than 
college faculties what their abilities 
and interests were and how best to 
choose a course of studies which would 
develop their abilities. The opera- 
tion of the elective system clearly 
shows, however, that this assumption 
is wrong. Many students know 





neither their abilities nor how to 
choose wisely from the variety of 
courses offered. Advisers had to be 
appointed for them. They were to 
be the seeing eyes for the blind 
| students and were to direct them 
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Whither Education 


By ADAM ALLES 


An Appraisal of the New Program at St. John’s College 


through the maze known as the 
college curriculum. These advisers, 
however, were not as all-seeing as 
they might or should have been. 
Moreover, the blind students only 
too frequently insisted on directing 
their courses of procedure despite the 
counsels of the advisers. The extra- 
curricular activities, on the other 
hand, with their emphasis on sports 
and social life, have taken on such 
proportions that our colleges have 
been called glorified clubs. 

In view of these facts we can well 
understand why certain educators 
demand not only educational reforms 
but changes which propose to and 
actually do overthrow our present 
educational system. On all sides it is 
said that our educational institutions 
have failed; that we have mocked and 
are still mocking learning; that we 
have prostituted scholarship; that our 
chief concern is not with educating 
but with operating adding machines 
in the offices of registrars to make sure 
that the number of courses and 
semester-hours a student has passed 
are accurately added to qualify him 
for his degree. 

These are some of the factors in 
higher education which have produced 
such critics as President Hutchins and 
his followers. They argue that an 
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educational system which tolerates 
and encourages such grave defects is 
bad, that these defects need to be 
remedied. While many thinking men 
and women agree with them that the 
conditions referred to are deplorable 
and need to be corrected, they do not 
agree with them on the remedy— 
particularly since they are no longer 
satisfied with reforming existing edu- 
cational practices but demand their 
overthrow. The old educational order 
centered in courses, departments, and 
divisions is to be set aside and a new 
one centered around the reading of 
one hundred books is to be put 
in its place. 

One college with its old-line cur- 
riculum has undergone this trans- 
formation, and if we may believe the 
words of the sponsors of the new 
program at St. John’s College, other 
colleges will undergo similar changes, 
for they tell us that the new St. 
John’s “threatens every college and 
university in America.” Should this 
prediction come true, it is difficult to 
say what the outcome will be for 
American higher education; although, 
if we look at what has happened and 
what is happening at St. John’s, we 
can get a fairly accurate notion of 
what would happen elsewhere should 
the movement spread. 


HE first thing that would happen 

would be the liquidation of the 
old board of trustees, then the 
liquidation of the old faculty, and 
finally the liquidation of the old 
curriculum. These would be replaced 
by a new board, a new faculty, and a 
new program of study. The reason 
given for this radical procedure is 
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that the old type of faculty membe; 
is trained as a specialist to teach 
French, or economics, or some other 
subject; whereas the new faculty 
members are not specialists but men 
of a general education whose function 
is not to teach courses but to read 
and to discuss with the students the 
works of Homer, Aeschylus, Euclid, 
Archimedes, Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
and St. Thomas. 

This point cannot be sufficiently 
emphasized because many people have 
the impression that the new program 
at St. John’s College offers courses in 
economics, government, and the like, 
They have gained this impression 
from glancing through the college 
catalogue. 
catalogue which gives information 
about the new program also gives 
information about what is still left 
of the old program with its divisions, 
departments, and courses. The casual 
reader therefore thinks that there is 
nothing radically wrong with the new 
program since the courses offered at 
St. John’s College are like those 
offered in other colleges. Had _ he 
read more carefully, he would have 
seen that these courses are a part of 
the old program and not of the new 
and that they were retained to 
accommodate the students who were 
at St. John’s College when the new 
program arrived and that as soon as 
the last of these students either 
is graduated or has transferred to 
another school these courses will 
disappear from the college bulletin. 

The advocates of the new program 
often condemn the existing edu- 
cational system on the ground that!t 
imparts superficial knowledge and 
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improper understanding of our intel- 
lectual heritage. They desire to over- 
come this lack of knowledge by 
making students read in translation 
the works of the outstanding thinkers 
in Western culture. So as not to be 
completely ignorant of the languages 
in which these books were written the 
students are also required to study 
Greek in the freshman, Latin in the 
sophomore, French in the junior, and 
German in the senior year. This 
requirement looks impressive, and 
language teachers are pleased to hear 
that there is at least one college which 
prescribes the study of Greek, Latin, 
French, and German. But lest they 
think that this language requirement 
is a genuine effort to get back to the 
fundamentals in education (as the 
study of languages is sometimes 
called), or that it is a sign of a 
renaissance of the classics, it must be 
pointed out that each of these lan- 
guages is studied for less than a year, 
or at the most a year, regardless of 
whether the student had any prepara- 
tion in the language studied or not. 
The object of this study, of course, is 
to enable the student to refer doubtful 
terminology (of translated works) and 
badly translated passages back to the 
original and thus arrive at a better 
understanding of the book and the 
particular passages in question. 
Truly, this is a noble objective. 
Every educated person will agree, I 
believe, that the man who has such 
knowledge is most fortunate. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the students at 
St. John’s College cannot acquire such 
a knowledge of the languages for the 
following reasons: First, such knowl- 
edge would require years of con- 
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centrated study, and such study 
would result in specialization; and 
specialization does not have the 
approval of the sponsors of the new 
program. Second, the time which 
the new program allots to the study 
of a language makes the mastery of it 
impossible. 

When the new program was intro- 
duced at St. John’s College, the plan 
was to complete the study of Greek 
in six weeks, classes meeting five 
times a week. This had to be 
abandoned; twelve weeks and more 
were finally given to it. Students are 
at liberty to carry on the study of 
any and of all the languages still 
further, of course, but if they do they 
must undertake this study through 
their own initiative and as an extra- 
curricular activity. We can definitely 
say, I believe, that the percentage of 
students who will avail themselves of 
this opportunity will be no higher at 
St. John’s than at any other college. 
Third, inadequate instruction further 
impedes the mastery of any one or of 
all the languages studied. For exam- 
ple, men who did not know the Greek 
alphabet until the second semester 
of the first year of the new program 
taught freshman Greek in the new 
program when that program opened 
its second year. One man who had 
never studied Greek but who had 
learned the Greek alphabet when, as 
an undergraduate, he joined a fra- 
ternity also taught a class in Greek. 

Only men of genius would dare to 
undertake such a task, but the men 
who were asked to undertake it are 
not geniuses, a fact which the sponsors 
of the new program repeatedly empha- 
size. And yet these men are to 
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arouse the student’s love for the Greek 
language, Greek literature, Greek 


science, and Greek philosophy. In 
one semester of beginning Greek they 
are to develop the student’s knowl- 
edge of that language to that point of 
efficiency where he can take an 
awkwardly translated passage—a 
passage that probably taxed both the 
skill and knowledge of the expert— 
and improve on it. This they will 
not be able to do. What is true of 
the study of Greek is also true of the 
study of other languages. Does any- 
one wonder why some men think that 
the study of languages as carried on at 
St. John’s College will result in 
superficiality in education? 

What is true of the study of 
languages is true of the study of the 
books in the St. John’s list. These 
books are called great books. Some 
of them are truly great; others are 
not. They are supposed to be the 
real teachers of the students; but 
many of these books, like many great 
men, are poor teachers. Their ideas 
are too abstract; those who read them 
must first be prepared for them and 
much time must be spent with them. 
The students at St. John’s College, 
however, may not linger to ponder the 
thoughts of any of the great masters. 
They must run as they read. Certain 
of these books can be “done” that 
way, especially those in literature and 
history; but even these have their 
difficulties. 

The books which form the back- 
bone of the new curriculum, however, 
those in philosophy, science, and 
mathematics, cannot be “done”’ in 
this manner. For example, Aristotle’s 
Organon is a great work and has had 
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a tremendous influence on Western 
thought, but it is no text for the 
beginner in logic. It is a book which 
requires much time and _ patience, 
When the old faculty met to discuss 
the great books, and when they came 
to the Organon, any number of them 
turned to elementary textbooks jn 
logic where the same things were 
stated in simpler and more under. 
standable terminology. And yet the 
Freshmen at St. John’s are asked to 
read and to digest the Organon in 
two to three weeks. Frankly, they 
cannot do it. Neither can Sopho. 
mores, Juniors, and Seniors read, 
understand, and appreciate in two to 
three weeks—to mention only a few— 
the Bible, Plotinus’ Enneads, a single 
volume of Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
Theologica, Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, and Schopenhauer’s World 
as Will and Idea. 

Those who are familiar with the 
contents of these books know that 
months and years are needed for a 
proper understanding and apprecia- 
tion of them, and whoever expects 
undergraduates to read and to under- 
stand these books in the short time 
that is set aside for them at St 
John’s must expect at best only a 
superficial acquaintance with them, 
at worst a dislike for them. 
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HE sponsors of the new program 
claim that our educational prac- 
tices have caused us to lose our 
intellectual and spiritual heritage 
which they wish to reclaim. They 
propose to do this by reading one 


hundred of all the books published | 


since Homer sang. This objective 
seems highly commendable when one 
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frst hears of it. After all, colleges 
should familiarize students with our 
cultural tradition, for is not one of 
their functions to preserve that past? 
We therefore listen with interest to 
anyone who proposes to do this. 
Closer examination, however, causes 
our enthusiasm to wane because the 
phrase “to reclaim the past” is 
highly ambiguous. 

First, it may mean that we are 
to be primarily concerned with 
familiarizing students with the Occi- 
dental tradition so that they can talk 
intelligently about the outstanding 
men in that tradition and their 
contribution to it. If taken in that 
sense, we can say that the existing 
educational system is still performing 
its duty, for our colleges and uni- 
versities are still graduating men and 
women who are familiar with their 
cultural past and who talk intelli- 
gently about Homer, Plato, St. 
Thomas, or Descartes. The system 
need not be scuttled, therefore. 

Second, the phrase “to reclaim 
the past”” may mean that we adopt 
the mode of life of those who preceded 
us, and surely no one would seriously 
advocate that. 

Third, the phrase “‘to reclaim the 
past” may mean that we are to 
return to, and reinstate, the ideas 
and beliefs of the tradition of which 
we area part. This seems to be the 
objective of the educational revolu- 
tion at St. John’s College. All who 
are familiar with Occidental culture 
know that it is impossible to accept 
all the ideas found in it. Selection 
must therefore be made. The spon- 
sors of the new program have made 
such a selection; they have singled 
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out the medieval synthesis as worthy 
of reclaiming. They have chosen it 
because it was based on a generally 
accepted metaphysics which unified 
medieval life. Present-day thinking 
is confused, they insist, and our lives 
are chaotic because we lack a meta- 
physics. To overcome this confusion 
and chaos we are urged to return to 
metaphysics, and especially to that of 
the Middle Ages. 

On first thought this sounds hopeful 
because it promises so much; on 
second thought, however, we become 
more skeptical. Our second thought 
reminds us that medieval metaphysics 
or theology was accompanied by a 
mythology, and that whoever wants 
to reclaim medieval theology must 
also reclaim medieval mythology. 
On the theoretical (metaphysical) side 
God was thought of as the creator and 
sustainer of the events of nature; on 
the mythological side He was thought 
of as having taken on human form. 
In Jesus of Nazareth the creative and 
sustaining principle of the universe 
became a finite, a tangible reality. 
This is the great fact of the incarna- 
tion and God’s supreme revelation 
toman. Around it centered medieval 
thought. Therefore, whoever desires 
to reclaim medieval metaphysics must 
also recapture medieval mythology. 
He cannot take medieval theology 
and leave its mythology, because that 
theology makes sense only in the 
light of the mythology on which it is 
based. The two stand or fall together. 
And whoever wants one of them must 
also take the other. The Catholic 
church has been fully conscious of 
this fact; that is the reason why she 
has kept her mythology intact. She 
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realized that whoever undermined 
it also undermined the theoretical 
formulation, that is, the theology 
or metaphysics, of that mythology. 
Under no conditions, therefore, has 
the Catholic church ever compromised 
on that mythology. If the sponsors 
of the new program at St. John’s 
are truly anxious to reclaim and 
propogate medieval metaphysics, they 
must be just as zealous to reclaim and 
to propogate medieval mythology. 

There are two facts militating 
against the success of reinstating the 
medieval world view with its mythol- 
ogy. The first is that those who are 
responsible for the educational experi- 
ment at St. John’s College do not 
subscribe to medieval mythology and 
therefore have no desire to reclaim it. 
The second is that in Protestant 
circles for whom the medieval syn- 
thesis is to be reclaimed—it need not 
be reclaimed for Catholics because 
they still subscribe to medieval 
theology and mythology—there is no 
demand for it. Men and women in 
these circles have rejected medieval 
theology and mythology. For good 
or for ill, modern science, modern 
philosophy, Biblical scholarship and 
criticism, and modern theology have 
destroyed the beautiful and _heart- 
satisfying mythology woven around 
the person of Jesus. No longer do 
they subscribe to the thesis, which 
was at the core of medieval meta- 
physics, that in Christ God was 
reconciling the world and men unto 
Himself. We may deplore this loss; 
but that does not change the fact 
that it is gone and we can no more 
reinstate it than we can unscramble 
the proverbial scrambled egg. 
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HE sponsors of the new program 

dislike moral or character educa. 
tion. True education, they insist, jg 
concerned with training the intellect; 
they argue that the man who has 
knowledge will choose to do the 
right; that is, he will choose to be aq 
moral man. This is a very simple 
formula; unfortunately, however, it 
is not true. Neither history nor our 
own experience bears it out. On the 
contrary, history shows that when. 
ever men resorted to an education of 
the intellect alone they soon found 
themselves ensnared by sophistry 
and witnessed the deterioration and 
destruction of private and public 
morals. 

In Socrates’ day, for example, 
when a new intellectual and _ social 
order was in the making, there was an 
education abroad which was. also 
general in character; it too insisted on 
training the intellect. Its objective 
was to familiarize young men with 
their cultural tradition. The great 
books in that tradition were read 
and re-read. Long passages were 
memorized and frequently quoted. 
Hidden meanings were discovered, 
new interpretations were given to 
what the author had said. This 
required skill in twisting the meaning 
of words and passages and resulted 
in sophistry. The Sophist was accom- 
plished in this art; he turned the 
meanings of words to suit his own 
purposes. Words were juggled at 
will. Whoever was best at this game 
of word jugglery was regarded as an 
intellectual wizard. The more unt- 
scrupulously an individual played the 
game of word jugglery and of out- 
witting others the greater hero he 
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was thought to be. Adequate defini- 
tion was refused, and he who insisted 
on it was labeled an unsophisticated 
simpleton. Moderation and prudence 
were set aside, and he who tried to 
practice them was considered a coward 
and a fool. Promises, pledges, and 
oaths were made to be broken. If 
anyone took these promises and oaths 
seriously, he became the laughing 
stock of the community. 

There are two reasons why I have 
used this illustration. First, I desired 
to show by a historical example 
where an education that emphasizes 
the training of the intellect and the 
sharpening of wits alone will lead; 
and second, because the new program 
at St. John’s raises the ugly head of 
sophistry which wrought such havoc 
in Greek life and thought. We will 
do well indeed to ask whither we are 
being led by this promise to reclaim 
our cultural heritage. We will also 
do well to follow Socrates’ example. 
As he set himself against the sophistry 
of his day by demanding adequate 
definition of words to determine their 
common meaning so as to make 
intelligent communication possible, 
so must we set ourselves against the 
sophistry of our day regardless of the 
cloak it wears or from what source 
is emanates. As he demanded a 
different emphasis in education from 
that current in his day, so must we 
demand a different emphasis in the 
education of our youth. 


EITHER individuals nor nations 
can be saved from moral degra- 
dation and ultimate ruin by trained 
intellects and sharpened wits alone. 
Those who have tried to save them- 
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selves in this way have gone down to 
destruction. Greece tried to save 
herself in this manner, so did Rome. 
Both went down. Why? Because 
sharpened intellects stood in the 
service of selfish and predatory wills. 
And whenever such is the case the 
intellect becomes a mere tool of 
perversion and destruction. 

Are we complaining about inade- 
quately trained intellects? Will any- 
one contend that we do not yet 
know enough of nature’s secrets to 
wreak destruction at will? Unfor- 
tunately our intellects have produced 
horrible weapons of annihilation and 
the knowledge of how to use them. 
That is what fills us with horror. 
What makes the present world tension 
so ominous is the fact that this 
knowledge is in the service of predatory 
and rapacious wills. The intellects 
are trained, the wits are sharpened, 
and the wills behind them are set on 
destruction. 

There can be no education, of 
course, without the training of the 
intellect; but when education concerns 
itself with training the intellect alone, 
it defeats its purpose. Education, 
to be sure, must train the intellect; 
but it must also give direction to the 
will. That fact was keenly realized 
by Socrates and Plato. That is why 
they insisted on moral education; 
that is why they tried so hard to direct 
human wills toward producing the 
good which consisted in bringing bene- 
factions not only to the willing 
subject but also to other willing 
beings. What was the result? One 
was put to death by men of trained 
intellect and sharpened wits; the 
other was forced to withdraw within’ 
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the walls of his school and watch 
while his beloved Athens was torn 
asunder and pushed farther and 
farther down the road to destruction. 

Many centuries later Kant wrote— 
it was also a time when trained 
intellects and sharpened wits ran 
riot—that a trained intellect in the 
service of an evil will would produce 
only hardship, suffering, and misery; 
that human wills in the pursuit of 
pleasure, riches, and power would 
become devils incarnate when sharp- 
ened wits charted their course. A 
good will, on the other hand, even 
when not served by a trained intellect, 
brings benefactions to all with whom 
it comes in contact. Let ill fortune 
caused by niggardly nature and by 
sharpened but perverted human intel- 
lects befall the good man; let him 
suffer defeat because of the obstacles 
placed in his path; let him be wracked 
and crucified; and from all appear- 
ances let him be an ignominious fool 
and failure, his good will is still the 
bright jewel that sheds light on the 
dark and sinister background. 

We live in a day when men smile 
at such argument because they have 
lost faith in moral training and have 
placed their trust in intellectual train- 
ing. Men, they say, cannot be made 
virtuous. And yet these very men 
want us to place our hope and trust 
in education; it is to save us from the 
chaos that threatens us. By training 
our intellects and sharpening our 
wits, education is to pull us out of 
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the moral and political morass jp 
which we find ourselves. Vain indeed 
is this hope and futile the efforts to 
realize it! 

There is only one way out of our 
difficulty. That way lies through 
moral education. All true educators 
of the past realized this, and all true 
educators of the present realize jt, 
They know that human minds need 
to be enlightened, but they also know 
that human wills must be given 
direction and trained to bring relief 
to the needy and the suffering. In 
this service man’s true nobility shows 
itself. This nobility of soul must be 
called forth and nurtured. It is the 
priceless jewel which we must value 
most; for unless we produce men of 
good will, all our effort to train 
the intellect, to improve social and 
political conditions, will avail us little. 

Educators must cease to frown on 
moral training; they must cease 
emphasizing an education of the 
intellect alone. Once again they must 
concentrate on training human wills 
in whose service human intellects 
stand; and if they are wise, they 
will enlist aid—the aid of religion. 
Religion also aims at producing men 
of good will; it values goodness of 
heart more than it does a trained 
intellect or sharpened wits. If educa- 
tion and religion fail to co-operate in 
this all-important task, then, I fear, 
the men of trained intellects and 
sharpened wits but of rapacious wills 
will bring destruction upon us. 

[Vol. XI, No. 7] 
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Co-operative Studies of Education 


By WILFORD M. AIKIN 


Secondary Schools and Institutions of Higher Education 
Study Themselves Co-operatively 


FEW years ago a prominent 
and influential leader in Ameri- 
can education proposed that 
the Federal government should call 
together a group of teachers to 
determine what the program of 
American secondary schools should 
be and to announce their conclusions 
more or less officially to the country. 
This proposal came shortly after the 
beginning of the depression when that 
serious dislocation of our economic 
life was beginning to cause us to 
question seriously the effectiveness of 
all of our institutions. Back of it, 
doubtless, was recognized the fact 
that our secondary schools were not 
fully meeting the needs of youth. 
There is something to be said for 
such a proposal. A group of thought- 
ful men and women representing not 
only education, but other walks of 
life, could contribute stimulating ideas 
concerning the function and work of 
our schools, but such a pronounce- 
ment by itself is likely to leave the 
situation largely unchanged. It is 
only when thought and action are 
combined that effective and wide- 
spread results can be secured. Many 
an excellent report of deliberations on 
education is gathering dust with no 
appreciable change in practice. 


The Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association, recognizing 
the necessity of action, made an 
unusual approach to this task. It 
involved both study and action. 
The schools participating were com- 
mitted to a policy of exploration and 
change; they agreed to do something 
to meet the needs of their students 
more satisfactorily. Almost all uni- 
versities and colleges in the United 
States promised to accept students 
from thirty representative secondary 
schools without regard to the pattern 
of subjects usually prescribed for 
admission. This agreement covers 
the period from 1936 to 1943. At the 
end of that time approximately nine 
thousand boys and girls will have 
entered college from the thirty schools. 

The Commission thus created a 
situation which challenged the think- 
ing of hundreds of teachers and educa- 
tional administrators. The members 
of the Commission might have under- 
taken alone to do the necessary 
thinking and planning. They might 
have mapped out a program of 
secondary education and _ selected 
schools willing to carry out that 
program. Instead, they indicated the 
areas in which there seemed to be 
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great need for study and reorganiza- 
tion. They selected schools which 
were conscious of the need of funda- 
mental rethinking and revision of the 
work of the secondary schools and 
offered suggestions to them, but 
placed squarely upon them the respon- 
sibility of thinking the problems 
through for themselves in relation to 
the needs of the students and the 
communities the schools were attempt- 
ing to serve. The members of the 
Commission gave to the schools the 
benefit of their own thinking, but 
they did not do the thinking for them. 

In meeting the challenge not only 
to think but to act, teachers and 
administrators have developed per- 
sonally and professionally to a marked 
degree. They have found new inter- 
est and satisfaction in their work. 
Emphasis has shifted from the mastery 
of a fixed body of content to means of 
promoting student growth in demo- 
cratic living. Significant improve- 
ments have come in the _ schools 
because teachers realized that if their 
purposes were to be achieved more 
effectively, change was necessary. 

An essential feature of the work 
of the Commission is co-operation. 
Although each school has reached its 
own decisions and determined its own 
policies and procedures, every school 
has known what all of the others 
were thinking and doing. Common 
problems have been examined co- 
operatively and the results of attempts 
at solution have been made available 
to all. Within each school, admin- 
istrators and teachers have learned 
to work together satisfactorily. Each 
teacher has become informed con- 
cerning the work of all the others, and 
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everyone has come to feel a sense of 
responsibility for the common life of 
the school. Participation by all jp 
determining what the school should 
do, in carrying out plans agreed 
upon, and in sharing responsibility 
for results characterized the schools 
in the study. 


HE approach made by the Com. 

mission on the Relation of School 
and College has since been adopted 
by other important organizations. In 
1936 the State Department of Educa. 
tion of California set up a Committee 
on Co-operating Schools. This Com. 
mittee, with the co-operation of the 





colleges and universities of the state,| 
selected twelve representative Cali. 
fornia high schools for the study 
in that state. These schools were 
granted freedom from prescribed 
patterns of subjects for college prep. 
aration, and each one embarked! 
independently upon a program of| 
revision and reconstruction. Impor- 
tant changes in curriculum and 
administration have resulted. The 
study in California has suffered some- 
what because it has been impossible 
to bring the schools together for ade- 
quate consultation and co-operation, 
but that situation has now been 
corrected. There is reason to expect 
further important developments in 
the schools participating in the Call- 
fornia study and widespread influence 
upon the other schools in the state. 
Aubrey A. Douglass, assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
California, is the director of the study.| 

The state of Michigan is now) 
engaged in a similar project under the 


auspices of the State Department | 
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CO-OPERATIVE STUDIES 


Public Instruction. The directing 
committee, consisting of the rep- 
resentatives of seven schools and 
colleges, appointed by the State 
Board of Education, is charged with 
the over-all responsibility for the 
project. The director of the study 
in Michigan is J. Cecil Parker. 
The work in Michigan is systematic, 
well organized, and _ thoroughgoing. 
Seventeen high schools have been 
selected for participation and forty- 
five others compose a group called 
the Associated Schools. 

The next group to become active 
in this way is the Commission on 
Secondary Education of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Dean Hoke, 
of William and Mary College, is 
chairman of this Commission and 
Frank C. Jenkins is the director. 
Three schools in each of the eleven 
states comprising this Association are 
participating. These schools, which 
represent the different types of com- 
munities and schools found in this 
area, have been selected with care 
and they feel their responsibility 
deeply. During the past two sum- 
mers the Commission has conducted 
a workshop for administrators and 
teachers of the participating schools 
which has proved to be an exception- 
ally effective means of advancing 
the work. 


HE most recent project to be or- 

ganized on this plan is the Ohio 
Secondary School Curriculum Study 
under the auspices of the Ohio High 
School Principals’ Association and the 
State Department of Education, with 
the co-operation of all of the Ohio col- 
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leges and universities. The Principals’ 
Association established a committee 
composed of high-school principals, 
the state director of instruction, 
the secretary of the Ohio Education 
Association, city superintendents of 
schools, and representatives from the 
colleges. The writer is director of the 
Ohio Study. Nineteen high schools 
were selected in April, 1939, and 
three or four more are to be added 
so that all sections of the state and all 
types of schools will be represented. 
In all of the studies the work is 
to extend through several years. In 
Ohio the period is ten years. 

Studies of this kind are not limited 
to the field of secondary education. 
Two are now under way in the 
colleges, both under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education. 

The Co-operative Study in General 
Education is directed by Ralph W. 
Tyler, chairman of the Department 
of Education, University of Chicago. 
In this study the approach to the 
problem of general education at the 
college level is similar to that of the 
Commission on the Relation of School 
and College for the secondary schools. 
The institutions participating are: 
Liberal-Arts Colleges— 


Allegheny Muskingum 

Antioch Olivet 

Bethany Park 

Hendrix College of St. Catherine 

Hiram Talladega 

Mills Wooster 
Universities— 

Denver Louisville 
Junior Colleges— 

Little Rock Stephens 

Pasadena 


Land-Grant Colleges— 
Iowa State College 
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Teachers’ Colleges— 
Ball State (Muncie, Indiana) 
Michigan (Lansing) 
Northwestern Missouri 


The colleges participating are not 
only studying the problem of general 
education; they are doing something 
about it, each one in its own way, but 
with advice from the Directing Com- 
mittee and full knowledge of the 
work of all co-operating institutions. 


HE other project in institutions 

of higher education is under the 
American Council’s Commission on 
Teacher Education... This Commis- 
sion has selected thirty-four school 
systems and higher institutions for 
their project. 


Universities— 

Columbia University (Columbia, Bar- 

nard, Teachers Colleges) 

Ohio State University 

Stanford University 

University of Nebraska 

University of North Carolina 

University of Texas 
Liberal-Arts Colleges— 

Claremont Colleges 

College of St. Catherine 

College of William and Mary 

Middlebury College 

Oberlin College 
State Teachers’ Colleges— 

Colorado (Greeley) 

Eastern Kentucky (Richmond) 

New Jersey (Newark) 

Southern Illinois (Carbondale) 

1The Commission membership is as follows: 
Payson Smith, Chairman, E. S. Evenden, Vice 
Chairman, Harold Benjamin, Harry M. Gage, 
Charles W. Hunt, Harold E. Jones, Fred K. Kelly, 
Lewis Mumford, Shelton Phelps, W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., Alexander J. Stoddard, Frank W. 
Thomas, Ralph W. Tyler, and George F. Zook, 
ex officio. Staff: Karl W. Bigelow, Director, W. Earl 


Armstrong, C. Leslie Cushman, L. L. Jarvie, Daniel 
A. Prescott, Harold E. Snyder. 
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Wisconsin (Milwaukee) 
Alabama (Troy) 
Western (Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

Negro Colleges— 

Prairie View State College 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute 
School Systems— 
Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Houston, 
Newton (Massachusetts), Norris (Ten- 
nessee), Philadelphia, Spokane. 
Bedford County, Virginia 
Central District, Caledonia County, 
Vermont 

A group of systems in Colquitt County, 
Georgia, including the county and 
Moultrie systems 

A group of systems in Greenville 


County, South Carolina, including the 
; 


county, city, and Parker District 
systems, and with the Greenville 
County Council for Community 
Jevelopment and Furman University 
co-operating 

A group of systems in Los Angeles 
County, California, including the 
county, city, Pasadena, Santa Monica, 
and Burbank systems 

A group of systems in New Tner 
Township, Illinois, including the 








township high-school system and | 
the elementary systems of Glencoe, | 


Kenilworth, Wilmette, and Winnetka 


Wisely the Commission recognizes 
that the teacher’s preparation for his 


work is not complete when he begins | 


teaching. Therefore, its study includes | 


education of teachers in service. By 
uniting school systems and the inst- 
tutions which prepare teachers for 
service in those systems, it has 
established conditions most likely to 
produce results. 

In all of these studies plans for 
evaluation of results are involved. 

(Continued on page 400) 
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Another Venture 
in Orientation’ 


Every autumn thirteen hundred or 
more Freshmen enter the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the Ohio State 
University. About nine hundred of 
these students register in courses 
leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts or Bachelor of Sci- 
ence; the rest schedule courses in 
seven other curricular programs. In 
order that this great group of stu- 
dents, with their multiplicity of edu- 
cational aims, may receive during 
their first few weeks of residence 
essential and authoritative informa- 
tion regarding the curricular and 
extra-curricular services of the College, 
all Freshmen, entering the autumn 
quarter, are required to take a one- 
hour survey course entitled “The 
Objectives of Liberal Education.” 

The students registered for this 
orientation course are divided into 
four sections of about three hundred. 
Each section meets one lecture period 
a week for ten consecutive sessions, 
and a final examination is given on 
the content of the lectures and on 
assigned chapters in the textbook, On 
Going to College, a symposium pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 
A fee of one dollar is assessed each 
student, and the money thus secured 
is used to obtain off-campus speakers, 


‘Reported by D. Luther Evans. Mr. Evans 
is Junior Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and Professor of Philosophy, Ohio State 
University. 


provide special counseling services, 
conduct additional testing facilities, 
present social and recreational pro- 
grams, print a weekly news bulletin, 
and to defray the expenses of minor 
research studies in connection with 
the course. 

The primary purpose of the course 
is to present a series of convocations 
designed to acquaint new students 
with the meaning and value of the 
main approaches to a cultural view 
of life. Invited professors from the 
faculty of the University and from 
those of other Ohio institutions give 
brief addresses concerning the educa- 
tional and professional significance 
of work in their respective curricular 
fields. Working definitions of the 
various departmental subjects are 
presented, and the relations of the 
subjects to other studies are indi- 
cated. The junior dean, as professor 
in charge of the course, offers transi- 
tional discussions which aim to give 
the lecture program unity and con- 
tinuity of purpose. During this series 
of weekly convocations the secretary 
of the College advises the stu- 
dents concerning academic standards, 
honors courses, scheduling procedures, 
and college regulations, while the 
counselor of the College, a psychol- 
ogist on the administrative staff, 
meets with the sections to give 
definite suggestions regarding the 
choice of curricular majors and life 
vocations. All of the speakers in 
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these weekly assemblies join in the 
attempt to present the educational 
program of a liberal-arts college as a 
coherent, adventurous, and profitable 
enterprise for every student. One 
professor in the University was close 
to the truth when he defined this 
arts survey course as “‘college chapel 
without an organ.” 

The second objective is to furnish 
the Freshmen with the privilege of 
group discussions on the various 
problems and opportunities which are 
met in the university. This activity 
of the course is not compulsory, but 
over half of the Freshmen avail 
themselves of its benefits. Voluntary 
group conferences are held twoor three 
times each week during the course, 
under the leadership of selected admin- 
istrators, professors, and personnel 
officers. In the Autumn Quarter of 
1939 during late afternoon class-hour 
periods group conferences were held 
on intercollege athletics, fraternities, 
sororities, correct manners, the read- 
ing of good books, the appreciation of 
music and the fine arts, the enjoyment 
of the theater, and the selection of a 
vocation. Required group  confer- 
ences were also held under the 
direction of a psychologist on the 
problem of effective study habits. 
An important feature of these after- 
noon periods is a series of conferences 
led by the deans and directors of 
the various professional colleges and 
schools of the University. 

The third outstanding purpose of 
“Arts Survey 401” is to provide 


special clinical, testing, and counseling 
services for the students in the course. 
The compulsory fee makes available 
funds for additional individualized 
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advisory work. During the Autumn | 
Quarter of 1939 a trained counselor | 
on a part-time basis was employed | 
to study the special problems and | 
interests of the highest five per cent | | 
of the students in the freshman clas; | 
of the College. In addition to her | 
advisory work with each of the 
students in this superior group this | 
assistant carried on a minor research 
study of their home backgrounds, 
health conditions, extra-curricular 
activities, and intellectual habits, 
Two other assistants, attached tem. 
porarily to the course, studied and | 
reported on these two questions, 
“How Do Arts-College Students | 
Spend Their Time?” and “Why Do 
Arts-College Students Fail?” The 
results of these two studies were 
noted widely in Ohio newspapers. 

Two collateral but important fea- 
tures of the survey course—a weekly 
news bulletin and the recreational 
programs—are worthy of mention. 
Each is highly influential in develop- 
ing morale among the freshman stu. | 
dents of the College. The Ants 
Announcer carries specific directions 
concerning college rules, courses, and 
scheduling requirements at the times 
of the quarter when these directions 
are especially pertinent. It also regu- 
larly informs the students concerning 
important lectures or concerts on the 
campus and in the city; it presents 
news items regarding any unusual 
activities of professors or students in 
the College; and it suggests from | 
time to time books worthy of 4 
student’s reading or purchase. 

The recreational program is con- 
ducted by the Freshman Council, 
which is comprised of four members | 
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mn} from each section of the course, and 
lor | js supervised by the assistant to the 
yed | dean assigned to the junior division 
and | of the College. Faculty members 
ent | and students join in such social 
lass | affairs as general mixers, bridge 
her parties, and dances. Some professors 
the open their homes on Sunday evenings 
this | for the informal entertainment of 
tch | small groups of Freshmen. The Senior 
ids, | Council of the College gives an enter- 
ilar tainment or play exclusively for the 
its. | members of the freshman class. 
em- Such a course as Arts Survey 401 
and | takes many years for effective develop- 
ns, | ment. As it establishes some perma- 
“nts | nent procedures and offerings, it must 
Do | at the same time remain sensitive to 
The | the changing needs of the student’s 
fete |} academic life. It needs and deserves 
: the frequent examination of inde- 
fea-} pendent and competent evaluators. 
kly | And in this process of evaluation the 
nal students, for whom the course is 
ion. | designed, must be allowed the oppor- 
lop-| tunity for a free and deliberate 
stu- | expression of opinion. The course 
dris | described here is far from perfect 
ons | either in organization or content, but 
and _ itis fair to say that its discontinuance 
més | would make living and learning in the 
ons | University a more uncertain adven- 
gu- | ture for hundreds of Freshmen. 
Ling 
the mops op pe , 
nts Building Bibliographies 
ual! through Student Readings 
sin Although many excellent period- 
rom | icals are published to keep schools 
fa _*Reported by Milton E. Hahn, Co-ordinator of 
_ Vocational Orientation, General College, University 
-onl- 4 Minnesota, in collaboration with C. Harold 
., | Stone, Research Assistant in charge of evaluation 
acil, | of Vocational Orientation, and member of the 
ers Committee on Educational Research, University of 
| Minnesota. 
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abreast of new developments, the 
flood of information about jobs each 
year is beyond the power of any 
present agency to inventory single- 
handed. Information, to be effective, 
must be up to the minute. Monthly 
and weekly periodicals offer an impor- 
tant source. However, instructors 
and counselors are often at a loss as 
to how to utilize this material most 
effectively since they cannot hope to 
read and digest even a small portion 
of the output. 

As an experiment, the authors as- 
signed free reading to a group of 297 
Freshmen registered in the vocational 
orientation courses of the General 
College, University of Minnesota. 
The students were required to read 
two current articles, dealing with 
their present vocational choices, in 
periodicals published between Jan- 
uary I, 1938, and January 1, 1940. 
Each student was responsible for a 
short abstract of his reading typed on 
cards 4 inches by 6inches. Certainly 
there is nothing new or original in 
this assignment, but the results are 
enlightening. 

Besides the magazines to which 
students had access at home, the 
facilities of the periodical rooms were 
available in the University library, 
the public libraries of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, and in the James J. Hill 
Reference Library in St. Paul. From 
these various sources 582 abstracts 
were prepared. The following tabu- 
lation gives an idea of the amount of 
vocational material easily available: 


Total 
Number of students.................... 297 
Number of abstracts....................§83 
Abstracts covering specific job labels... . . 519 


Abstracts on articles of a general nature.. 64 
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As one would expect, there were 
duplications and a few cases where 
one student had done the work 
for others. Disregarding these cases, 
there were abstracts covering 130 
separate job labels which could be 
classified, and 49 labels which defied 
present classifications. Although the 
assignment specifically stated that 
only current periodicals could be used 
as sources, of the 163 sources cited, 
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selected labels are valid goals for | 
specific individuals in terms of their | 
aptitudes, abilities, and _ interests, | 
The amusingly high number of men | 
students reading about harbor pilots 
can be traced to the fact that the | 
article in question was easily avail. | 
able, having appeared in the Reader’s 
Digest for February, 1940. The large 
number of men interested in sales. 
manship is a reflection of the true 



































four were books, four were govern- proportion of this student population 
TABLE I 
OccuPATIONAL READINGS OF GENERAL COLLEGE FRESHMAN MEN AND WoMEN 
NuMBER OF | NumBer or 
ABSTRACTS t ABSTRACTS 
Men’s PREFERENCES Women’s PREFERENCES 
Men |Women Women | Men 
@) aes x . Ce 
CE sn Sir Sh a, ahd 1s gerd 41 @ | Sovial service... .........6605. seal i 4 
NN TE eee ee a ene Nursing..... pei smeocwaacts .| 12 I 
Radio and television........ weet ae I Librarianship bane 6 
Police work and criminology........ ee | coe Stenography..... iene nie werk paid 5 I 
Advertising...... ee ase ik 16 3 | Secretarial work.................. 5 
Teaching.......... er: 13 II 
EE, oc a Babess eis ee BR Loss 
ernie h ariteiaicoueld Sea SN II 2 
Accountancy aetna wie ass 10 3 
Medicine...... BS Aes Ricca ss costsate 10 3 
oe ela cipio ah knate eee eID 10 2 
i ree 9 
er Geil ravens eee ee 





ment bulletins, and 11 abstracts 
carried no statement of the source 
of information. 

A breakdown of the data yielded 
interesting information on claimed 
vocational interests of this freshman 
group. The most popular fields for 
the 234 men and the 63 women in 
the group are presented in Table I. 
Although the romantic nature of 
many of these claimed interests is 
easily discerned by an inspection of 
Table I, many of the frequently 


which will enter the distributional | 
occupations. It is worth noting that 
the number of men who still keep 
professional goals, as judged by the 
reading done, has decreased markedly 
from a similar tabulation of choices 
in at least one study of Seniors in 
high school. | 
In consideration of the smaller | 
number of women, and the sup 
posedly more limited areas of voca- | 
tional choice for them, the scatter ot | 
(Continued on page 400) 
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Tue Ninth Educational Conference, 
sponsored by the Educational Records 
Bureau, the Co-operative Test Service, 
the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance of the American Council on 
Education, and the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion will be held this year on October 
31 and November 1 at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. The meet- 
ings are open to all educators whether 
or not they hold membership in 
the sponsoring organizations; advance 
reservations may be made through the 
Educational Records Bureau. 


Exrensive changes in the curriculum 
of the College of the City of New 
York, were announced recently by 
Nelson P. Mead, acting president. 
These changes involve the abolition 
of the writing of a thesis by candidates 
for the Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration degree, and the discon- 
tinuance of comprehensive examina- 
tions and senior reading tests in 
foreign languages for students in the 
College of Liberal Arts and Science. 


CompLetion of plans to establish 
Earl Hall at Columbia University as a 
student religious center, which will 
focus the activities of the eighteen 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
campus organizations in one building, 
ls announced by President Butler. 
The formation of the Earl Hall 
Society, an honorary interfaith service 
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group of the students of Columbia 
College, dedicated to the advance- 
ment of the religious, cultural, and 
social life of the University, is also 
announced. 


Av tHe University of Missouri a 
Department of Speech and Dramatic 
Art is to be established. Work in the 
new department will be offered with 
the opening of the fall term. While 
debate, oratory, and dramatics con- 
stitute three of the oldest extra- 
curricular activities of the University, 
there has never been a separate 
department devoted to these fields, 
which were included in the Depart- 
ment of English. 


A Five-year “program of advance” 
will be launched this fall at Cornell 
College in Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
which has $1,750,000 as its goal. 
Funds will be used for a field 
house, new library, student commons, 
campus repairs and improvements, 
and endowment. 


A STATE council on educational 
planning and co-ordination which is 
to consider the problems facing higher 
education in California, has been set 
up jointly by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the 
University of California. 


W irs the completion of a new 
testing laboratory for internal com- 
bustion and aeronautical motors to 
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cost between $80,000 and $100,000, 
the University of Kentucky will be 
the first college in the United States 
to have a building designed especially 
for the testing of aircraft motors. 
Construction of the new laboratory 
will provide a greatly enlarged field 
for research by the University. The 
building is expected to be completed 
before the first of the year. 


A PERMANENT council of higher 
education for Arkansas was formed 
at a meeting of representatives of 
state-supported schools held in Little 
Rock earlier this year. 


A wew statute passed by the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts in 1939 
and a rigid interpretation thereof by 
the Department of Education have 
greatly limited the use of the term 
junior college by institutions in Massa- 
chusetts. Schools that have described 
their work as of junior college grade, 
even though they lacked the legis- 
lative enactment necessary for official 
designation as junior colleges, are now 
expected to refrain entirely from 
using this phrase. 


Ture new buildings—for music and 
for petroleum and chemical engineer- 
ing—will soon be erected on the 
campus of the University of Texas. 


Pans are made at Columbia Uni- 
versity for immediate construction of 
a theater-arts building to be known 
as “Brander Matthews Hall.’”’ The 


new building, which, it is planned, 
will be ready for use during the 
present academic year, will cost about 
$75,000. The auditorium will have a 
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seating capacity of three hundred 
persons, with a stage and orchestra 
pit. The building will also contain 
ample work space for teachers and 
students of the drama. 


The University of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the year 1940 is celebrating 
the two-hundredth anniversary of its 
origin. Beginning as a charity school 
in 1740, founded by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, it became the first university in 


North America in 1779. As a lasting | 


record of its two hundred years of 
achievement, a series of books has 
been issued this past summer by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press in 
co-operation with the Bicentennial 
Celebration Committee. 


Tre gift of a quarter of a million 
dollars to be matched by twice that 
amount from others was the gift of 


Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer to Ohio Wesleyan | 


University. The trustees have already 


launched an effort to raise $500,000 to | 


meet the conditions of the offer. 


A new position, senior specialist in 
the training of school administrators, 
has been established in the United 
States Office of Education in the 
Division of Higher Education. The 
position has been filled by the appoint- 


ment of John Lund, formerly specialist | 
in personnel training for the Works 


Project Administration. 


Svusscriptions totaling over $715,000 | 


have been made to the fund for the 


one hundred and twenty-fifth annt- | 


versary of Allegheny College since the 


campaign was launched a year ago. | 
President Tolley reports that approx | 
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mately one-third of the subscribed 
total has already been paid in 
cash and securities. Scheduled to 
culminate this summer, Allegheny’s 
$goo,o0o0 ~campaign funds will be 
used for increased endowment and 
scholarship funds, improved dormi- 
itory facilities, and payment of its 


bonded debt. 
Tue George Peabody College for 


Teachers has launched a_ building 
expansion program. A new $150,000 
classroom building is to be the 
first unit. 


Tue convention of the American 
Vocational Association for 1940 will 
be held at San Francisco. In the 
membership of this Association are 
found the leading educators from all 
sections of the country. The con- 
vention will be held on December 16, 
17, and 18 and will be preceded by 
meetings of state directors of voca- 
tional education. The relation to 
vocational education of the much 
discussed youth problem and of 
national defense will be the theme 
of the convention. 


A survey of two and a half years 
to isolate and define the various 
social and economic factors that 
largely contro! the opportunities open 
to Negro youth is being conducted 
by the American Youth Commission. 
Two studies issuing from this investi- 
gation have now been published and a 
third is on the press. Others will 
follow within the next few months. 
The three studies already available 
are: In a Minor Key by Ira DeA. 
Reid, Children of Bondage by Allison 
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Davis and John Dollard, and “‘ Negro 
Youth at the Crossways” by E. 
Franklin Frazier. These publications 
may be obtained from the American 
Youth Commission. 


Four hundred upperclass students 
at the University of Wisconsin were 
commissioned to “‘make the Fresh- 
men feel at home” during the Uni- 
versity’s twelfth annual “Orientation 
Week.” Designed to help new Wis- 
consin students to acclimate them- 
selves to the University’s environment, 
freshman orientation plans were under 
the direction of forty student com- 
mittee chairmen. The seven-day 
acquaintance period included regis- 
tration of the new students, assign- 
ment to classes, placement tests, 
convocations presided over by deans 
and faculty members, recreational 
entertainment, and programs by the 
various student religious centers. 


Ow tHe Los Angeles campus of the 
University of California a student- 
health service building valued at 
$300,000 is to be built immediately. 
Construction of the building is one 
feature of a projected plan which will 
provide a complete health service, 
exclusive of hospitalization, for the 
Los Angeles students. The health 
program will combine men’s and 
women’s services, now separated, 
under one roof, increase the regular 
staff of attendants, expand the scope 
of services offered, and provide addi- 
tional instruments and equipment 
needed to meet these requirements. 


Tue University of Chicago has 
created a new post of dean of the 
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alumni. Gordon J. Laing, formerly 
Dean of the University’s Division of 
the Humanities, has been appointed 
to the new position. Dean Laing 
will serve as a liaison official of the 
University, interpreting it to the 
alumni body and extending the 
services of the University to its 
graduates. The appointment is one 
of a series of moves by which the 
University is endeavoring to establish 
a closer relationship with the alumni. 
Other steps include the formation in 
1936 of the Alumni School and the 
organization of the Alumni Founda- 
tion last fall. 


To REPLACE the present Training 
School for Nurses at the Medical 
Center in San Francisco, a School of 
Nursing has been set up at the Uni- 
versity of California. All curriculums 
in nursing and recommendations for 
degrees and certificates have been 
placed under the new school. The 
University, according to President 
Sproul, for a long time has been 
endeavoring to raise the standards 
of preparation for nursing and to 
improve the quality of its instruction. 
At the close of the three-year course 
in the School of Nursing, the student 
will receive a Bachelor of Science 
degree and will be eligible to become 
a registered nurse. In addition, there 
also will be offered curriculums for the 
graduate nurse leading to the Bachelor 
of Science degree and to certificates 
in public-health nursing and nursing 
education. 


The general theme for the twentieth 
annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week from November Io to 
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16 is “Education for the Common 
Defense.” American Education Week 
is sponsored by four national agen. 
cies: National Education Association, 


American Legion, United States Office | 
of Education, and National Congress | 


of Parentsand Teachers. The National 
Education Association has prepared 
materials to assist schools and com. 
munities in the observance including 
a 32-page handbook entitled “‘ Educa- 
tion for the Common Defense,” a 
series of eight-page folders giving 
specific suggestions on the various 
topics for different school levels, and 
combination packets of these materials 
for the different school levels. They 
may be secured from the National 


Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth | 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The recently issued Annual Report of 
the General Education Board indicates 
that during 1939 the General Educa- 
tion Board appropriated a. total 
amount of $3,822,943. Nearly half 
of this sum was taken from the 
principal. 
tion received $1,731,290, while South- 


The field of general educa- 





ern education received $1,656,123, | 
$1,096,965 of which was appropriated | 


for Negro education. 

As of December 31, 1939, the 
unappropriated assets of the General 
Education Board amounted to slightly 
over $20,000,000. Of this total nearly 


$12,000,000 has been definitely ear- | 
marked by the trustees largely for | 


the Board’s present programs in 
Southern education, in general educa- 
tion, and in child growth and develop- 
ment. The free balance of funds, 


therefore, remaining as of December | 


31, 1939, is approximately $8,000,000. 
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Total appropriations from 1902, when 
the Board was founded, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, have totaled over 
$265,000,000 


Courses in conservation education 
are offered in 138 institutions of 
higher education in thirty-five states 
according to a survey conducted by 
the United States Office of Education 
and reported currently in Pamphlet 
No. 90. The geography and geology 
specialists are most active in teaching 
conservation, as indicated by the fact 
that 86 departments offer courses. 
The biological departments (biology, 
botany, zodlogy, and forestry) are 
next in productivity with 18 cases. 
The social sciences are relatively 
inactive with a total of 8 departments. 
The most common number of semester 
credit-hours offered is 3 with a total 
of 71 cases, and the next most com- 
mon is 2in 22 cases. Wisconsin heads 
the list of institutions offering courses 
with Ig cases, followed by Penn- 
sylvania with 10, Ohio with 9, 
Oklahoma with 7, and Texas with 7. 


Ax AGENCY to promote a mental- 
health program in the state of Texas 
has been instituted by the University 
of Texas. Robert L. Sutherland has 
been appointed director of the project, 
which will be administered by the 
Hogg Foundation. 

The Hogg Foundation was created 
from a fund estimated at $2,500,000 
from the estate of the late Will C. 
Hogg, Texas philanthropist. So far 
as is known, this Texas program will 
be the only one in the United States 
organized on a state-wide basis and 
adequately financed. A_ five-point 
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program has been set up as follows: 
a survey of mental-hygiene conditions 
in Texas; the establishment of mental- 
hygiene clinics over the state; pro- 
vision for mental-hygiene instruction 
in Texas teacher-training courses; the 
provision of facilities for mental- 
health research at the University 
School of Medicine; and promotion 
of mental-health lectures throughout 
the state and on the campus. 


Ixstrrutions of higher education 
over the country seemed to fare better 
financially in 1938-39 than in any 
year since Ig29, according to data 
recently collected and summarized 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. The compilation carries data 
on approximately three hundred insti- 
tutions, all except one of the states 
being represented. Collection of stu- 
dent fees increased 7.9 per cent from 
1937 to 1939. Contributions from 
the public treasury increased 0.9 per 
cent; private gifts and grants for 
current purposes increased g per cent, 
and sales and services of related 
activities increased 24.4 per cent. 
Endowment earnings were 3.2 per 
cent less than in the preceding year. 
Expenditures for educational and 
general purposes have been above 
the 192g-30 level in each of the years 
except 1933-34, when they dropped 
4.3 per cent below it. 


Neary 50 per cent of the men 
enrolled in the nation’s colleges, and 
20 per cent of the women, are self- 
supporting in whole or part, according 
to a study entitled So You’re Going to 
College by Clarence E. Lovejoy, 
Alumni Secretary of Columbia Univer- 
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sity. Student earnings, it is estimated, 
aggregate $32,500,000 annually. After 
surveying student employment in 895 
institutions, he reports that 


more students work for part or all of 


their expenses in co-educational institu- 
tions than in any other types, but no 
institution in the country is without 
part-time workers. . . . Some, like Park 
and Antioch, have too per cent of the 
student body earning money. Every 
tenth man earns his entire way—and more. 


The increasing emphasis placed on 
student-employment bureaus in uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the 
United States has opened many new 
opportunities for students, according 
to Mr. Lovejoy. There are fewer 
self-supporting students in New Eng- 
land and Southern colleges than 
there are in the Midwest and Far 
West. The University of Washington 
had a recent banner year when 4,025 
men students, or 72.3 per cent, and 
1,125 women, or 30.8 per cent, were 
partly or entirely self-supporting. 
One year the University of Wisconsin 
had 5,283 men, or almost 60 per cent, 
working, 16 per cent of them self- 
supporting and Ig per cent earning 
more than half of their expenses. 





Tue New York School cf Social 
Work, founded in 1898, has affiliated 
with Columbia University, according 


to an announcement made by Preg 
dent Butler, and by Morris Hadley, 


chairman of the Committee on the | 


School of Social Work of the Com. 
munity Service Society, which oper. 
ates the School. The School will 


continue its present connection with 


the Community Service Society and | 


will remain at its present location. 
Beginning with the fall quarter the 
school will co-operate directly with 
the Columbia Department of Social 
Science and indirectly with all other 
departments of the University. Need- 
less duplication of instruction will be 
avoided by the new arrangement, 
which will make possible widening 
the scope of studies in social sciences 
available in both institutions. Future 
graduates of the School will receive 
a Master of Science degree from 
Columbia instead of the diploma in 
social work previously awarded. Con- 
tinuation of the School’s affiliation 
with the Community Service Society 
will facilitate the field-work training 


or “internship” which is required of | 


each candidate for a degree. 
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Service in a Democracy 
EMOCRACY presents one 


very grave handicap. Insist- 

ent attention to the worth of 
the individual and his welfare easily 
leads to a selfish, self-centered attitude 
toward life. 

If a man believes in the welfare of 
the individual, it is inevitable that he 
should think of his own welfare since 
he is an individual. If he is con- 
cerned about his own welfare it is 
very easy for him to translate his 
welfare into his interests, his wants, 
his irritations, his ease. It is humanly 
natural to proceed another stage and 
decide that he will take on no obliga- 
tions and perform no services which 
interfere with his interests or his ease. 
If duties are hard, he will not perform 
them except as he can clearly see that 
they advance his interests or, at least, 
do not interfere with his ease. 

In totalitarian Germany, the worth 
of the state is substituted for the 
worth of the individual. There, giving 
to the state is primary; getting by the 
individual is secondary. The ulti- 
mate goals of the two types of life are 
diametrically opposed. The welfare 
of the individual in a totalitarian 
state is measured in terms of how well 
he should live in order to render 
maximum service to the state. 

In this democracy with its one 
hundred and thirty million individ- 
uals, service to the state by each is 
necessary in order that the good of 
each individual may be safeguarded 
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and promoted. But because we do 
not have a despot to compel the 
performance of these services, we take 
the easy way and our obligations die. 
We take but do not give. 

This attitude if widespread will 
lead to national disaster. Any grad- 
uate of a college who does not vote 
in national, state, and local elections 
is a democratic parasite. His feeling 
that the election of candidates for 
office is of little importance, that his 
vote will not count, that politics is 
dirty, is a superficial rationalization 
of his dislike to have his ease dis- 
turbed. He has taken the money of 
the state to put him through the 
elementary school, high school, and 
college—money provided by the state 
to develop essentially intelligent and 
active citizenship. He is unwilling 
to perform the simplest basic function 
of citizenship. 

College graduates who can and will 
not raise families large enough to take 
their places in the next generation are 
not playing fair with democracy. 
They are allowing the untrained and 
often the biologically and mentally 
unfit to proliferate and lower the 
status of democracy. They ration- 
alize their love of ease and dislike for 
economic discomforts on the grounds 
that they cannot afford a family or a 
larger family, that bringing up children 
is an important matter quite beyond 
their abilities. Yet the eugenists are 
worried about a society in which the 
improving medical care is saving 
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increasing numbers of the incompetent 
in body and mind while the competent 
are becoming increasingly less prolific. 


DEMOCRACY demands sac- 

rifices by its citizens in return 
for services rendered to them. For 
these and other selfish attitudes of 
college graduates the colleges must 
bear part of the blame. 

Any college that does not require 
all its students to become well 
informed on social and political issues 
is a passive supporter of the fifth 
column. Any college that does not 
directly develop in its students a love 
for the democratic way of life, a 


| 
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familiarity with its problems and | 
procedures, and a constructive inter. | 
est in its improvement has no right | 
to receive financial support from | 
public or private sources. | 

Yet an examination of college | 
catalogues shows few colleges which 
require all their students to become 
conversant with the pros and cons of 
current social and political problems, 

The colleges are today banded | 
together to discover what they can do } 
to help the government in these mad 
times. To provide required courses 
in current problems is the most 
important single service that they 


can perform. W.W.C. | 
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A Second Volume 


Tue University OutsipE Europe, edited 
by Edward Bradby. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. viit+332 pp. 
$3.50. 


The present volume is a companion to 
the volume on The University in a Chang- 
ing World, published in 1932 under the 
editorship of Walter M. Kotschnig and 
Elined Prys. It adds to the accounts of 
European universities contained in the 
first volume essays on the development of 
university institutions in fourteen coun- 
tries, including the United States, the 
British Dominions, Japan, China, India, 
and the Near East. Nearly one-fourth of 
the book is devoted to an excellent article 
on “The University in the United States” 
by President Cowley. The quality of the 
remaining articles varies from mere 
description to penetrating discussions of 
issues which confront higher education 
everywhere. Among the latter special 
reference must be made to the incisive 
analysis of “The University in Australia” 
by G. V. Portus, the appealing descrip- 
tion of the present difficulties of the uni- 
versities in China by P. C. Chang, and 
the stirring account of the youngest 
university, ‘““The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem,” to which the author, Norman 
Bentwich, refers as ‘on the one hand, the 
crown of the Hebrew educational system 
in Palestine, and, on the other, the most 
conspicuous symbol of the intellectual 
renaissance of the Jewish people.” 

A guide to the reading of the fourteen 
essays is given in an Introduction by the 
Editor, who discusses the origins and 
aims, the formative influences, the effects 
of the impact of western university ideas 
on both new and old countries, and some 
general problems. 

_Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion in the volume is the Preface by 


Ernest Barker who analyzes the outstand- 
ing problems in higher education. These 
are the problem of the place of the uni- 
versity in national life; the relation of the 
university to politics; and the place of 
the university in setting the standards of 
national culture. Mr. Barker’s own 
answers to these problems are as brilliant 
as they are concise. The Preface, dated 
July, 1939, closes with the statement 
“that in the chapters of this volume the 
reader will learn to know the efforts 
which the nations of other continents are 
making, through the universities, to make 
the world a better, because a wiser place.”’ 
In the catastrophe which has over- 
whelmed Europe since these words were 
written there is a challenge here which no 
university can overlook. 
I. L. KaAnDEL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A Masterful Analysis 


EquaL EpucaTIONAL OpporRTUNITY FOR 
YoutH: A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY, 
by Newton Edwards. A Report to the 
American Youth Commission. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1939. ix+189 pp. $2.00. 


After a clear exposition of the primacy 
of public education in our democracy and 
the legal responsibility of state and local 
governments to support such enterprises, 
the author advances the proposition that 
Federal government has as much at stake 
in the preparation of enlightened citizens 
as have local and state governments. 
From the national point of view, are these 
local governmental units able to provide 
adequate educational opportunities for all 
children and youth? Are local tax sources 
sufficient to maintain our schools, apart 
from special Federal grants for certain 
types of vocational education? The 
author’s forceful and direct negative 
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answer to these questions is buttressed 
with an overpowering but carefully mar- 
shaled array of statistical evidence com- 
pressed into fifty-one tables and forty-two 
graphs. Even to the reader whose eyes 
are wont to skim over statistical data, the 
answer will be unequivocable. Even 
though the reader should ignore the many 
conditions, ably expounded by the author, 
which force construction of new educa- 
tional services, the need for new financial 
resources for established forms of educa- 
tion is clearly expounded. 

By regions, states, and communities the 
author shows the negative relationship 
between number of children to be edu- 
cated and available financial resources. 
In those communities and areas with the 
largest ratios of children to adults as well 
as the lowest planes of living, the resources 
for education are lowest. The author 
points out the obvious dangers of social 
and economic stratification inherent in 
these conditions. Conversely, in states 
where fertility is insufficient for family 
replacement, the per-pupil expenditure 
for education is higher than in areas 
characterized by high fertility (page 72). 
Similar inequalities in support of educa- 
tion are widespread in rural areas. Except 
“for the Far West, the farm population 
is carrying a percentage of the nation’s 
children far in excess of the percentage of 
the national income which it receives” 
(page 85). 

To sum up, the educational oppor- 
tunity available to many children is 
conditioned to a marked extent by the 
place of birth. Where one finds the high- 
est ratio of children to adults and the 
lowest capacity to pay, there one is likely 
to find the most inadequate support of 
education along with the greatest = 
effort to provide support (Chap. vii). 
we are to train children for el 
participation in democratic ways of living 
and in economic self-support, then the 
Federal government must equalize 
educational opportunities through new 
forms of financial support supplemental 
to local support and without disturbance 
of the highly prized local autonomy 
of our schools. 
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The author’s masterful analysis of this 
complex national problem is ably pre. 
sented in the eleven chapters of this book, 
Unfortunately it is likely to receive too 
little attention outside the ranks of edu- 
cators interested in using it as an inval- 
uable source book. It is regrettable that 
the author’s materials are not presented, 
in a companion popular volume, in greatly 
simplified form for the instruction of 
adult laymen who, in the final analysis, 
must determine the solution of the crucial 
problem of inequalities in educational 
opportunities for youth. 

E. G. WILLIAMson 
University of Minnesota 


A Comprehensive Treatment 


A Hunprep Years at Mount Hotyoke 
CoLLteGE, by Arthur C. Cole. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
Press, 1940. iv-+4oI pp. $4.00. 


In connection with the celebration of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of Mount 
Holyoke College, the faculty engaged 
Arthur C. Cole, professor of history in 
the Graduate School of Western Reserve 
University, to write the college’s history. 
Mr. Cole’s volume, 4 Hundred Years at 
Mount Holyoke College, is more than the 
reverently compiled annals of a great 
educational institution. More broadly, it 
is the history of the main, liberal-arts 
development of women’s higher education 
in the United States in the past one hun- 
dred years. 
the Mount Holyoke ideal of a liberal-arts 
education, with the same curriculum for 
women as for men, has been modified in 
some of the modern, “progressive” col- 
leges for women, which stress the training 
of women for their special needs and 
responsibilities. 

The early nineteenth century saw the 
proliferation of women’s academies, espe- 
cially in New England. 
of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
opened by Mary Lyon at South Hadley, 
Massachusetts, on November 8, 1837; 
was that it established new and higher 
educational standards: an age limit of 
sixteen years was set, entrance examina- 
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tions were required, and a three-year, 
instead of the usual two-year, course was 
offered. Besides, the endowment of the 
seminary, subscribed in the main by 
donors of limited means, was a guaranty 
of its permanence. Two motives seem to 
have prompted the educational pioneering 
of Mary Lyon: first, the feminist desire 
to provide her sex with educational facil- 
ities equal to those enjoyed by male 
students of her day; second, the passion 
to train teachers for the frontier West and 
missionaries for the foreign field. Spartan 
simplicity and discipline characterized the 
early Mount Holyoke Seminary. The 
students did their own domestic work, 
divided into “circles” for various duties. 
Their lives were regulated by innumerable 
rules, and forced to conform to the pat- 
tern of a day broken by bells into periods 
of recitation, study, worship, and recrea- 
tion. The early curriculum comprised the 
classical, philosophical, and _ scientific 
disciplines taught in men’s colleges of the 
time, with perhaps an added emphasis on 
the new scientific studies. 

From these early beginnings Mr. Cole 
has traced the growth of the present 
Mount Holyoke College. We see the 
transition from seminary to four-year 
college with a modern curriculum, the 
growth of capital equipment in buildings 
and endowments, the progress from auto- 
cratic rules to student self-government, 
and the disappearance of academic isola- 
tion in broadening social and intellectual 
contacts with other men’s and women’s 
colleges. From the passion of Mary 
Lyon to train teachers for the West to 
‘he internationalism of Mary Emma 
Woolley, social idealism has ever been a 
large component of the “ Mount Holyoke 
spirit,’ shared by faculty and students. 
The absence of Greek-letter sororities and 
the provision of generous scholarship aids 
for deserving students, have helped to 
maintain the democratic tradition which 
Mary Lyon inaugurated. 

Mr. Cole’s history of Mount Holyoke 
College is marked by objectivity, careful 
scholarship, and comprehensive treatment 
of his subject; but more of the changing 
social, economic, and intellectual milieu 
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to which the college has had to adjust 
itself might have been introduced without 
overloading the volume. The fact that 
the narrative is based principally upon a 
wealth of first-hand sources in the forms 
of letters, journals, albums, and the like, 
makes it lively and readable. Against the 
dark background of intellectual regimen- 
tation and subordination of women in 
many countries of the Old World, the 
picture Mr. Cole draws of the unhindered 
quest for truth, carried on with equality 
of opportunity for men and women in 
our higher educational institutions, is 
all the more precious. 

Joun CricHToNn 

Stephens College 


Promise Fulfilled 


Tue OurLook ror HicHEer Epucation, 
edited by John Dale Russell. Proceed- 
ings of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, 1939. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. X+256 pp. $2.00. 


The college administrator is a much- 
conventioned individual. The conferences 
and conventions which he is expected to 
attend, would, if laid end to end, out- 
stretch the three hundred and sixty-six 
days of leap year. The multitude of 
magazines and educational periodicals 
together with the learned treatises which 
he is expected to digest, as well as read, 
sweep down like an avalanche. His 
annual chapel address to the Freshmen on 
“The Necessity of Wise Choices” has 
direct and personal application. 

The Institute for Administrative Offic- 
ers of Higher Institutions (clumsy title) 
meeting each summer at the University 
of Chicago, being a digest of conventions, 
is an excellent way for the harassed 
official to catch up on himself profession- 
ally. Since 1929, the steno-typed notes of 
the addresses have been published in 
annual volumes and for those who find 
themselves unable to attend, these are a 
happy substitute. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is no substitute for corridor 
conversations. 

The present volume, the eleventh in 
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the series, outlines one of the strongest 

rograms that the Institute has offered. 
The romise of the title, “The Outlook 
for Higher Education,” is admirably ful- 
filled. In this single volume the reader is 
confronted with most of the major issues 
of our educational life today, apart from 
the supreme and ever-present problem of 
good teaching. The quality of the 
addresses is excellent; the speakers are 
wisely chosen for their right to speak with 
the authority that comes from careful 
research and from experience. 

In a book so varied, it is impossible to 
give an adequate idea of the whole. It 
may, however, be profitable to quote a 
few of the judgments offered and the 
opinions expressed. Raymond Walters, 
president of the University of Cincinnati, 
traces “Recent Trends in Student Enroll- 
ments”” and summarizes in admirable 
fashion the things that have been hap- 
pening to our student bodies in recent 
years. The problem of educational fi- 
nances is presented from several angles. 
Vice-President Wells of Northwestern 
University offers an encouraging word: 
“In many ways educational institutions 
are in a stronger position today than 
they were in the decade of the twenties. 
The slackening pace of capital receipts 
has after all permitted substantial addi- 
tions to our portfolios.” Rainard B. 
Robbins, vice-president and secretary of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, cautions the colleges to avoid 
participation in the present plan for 
national unemployment insurance “until 
it is more satisfactorily worked out.”’ On 
the other hand, he feels that the colleges 
must have adequate social security for 
their staff members, either through Fed- 
eral sources or by means of some local 
program. 

That bugbear of the college adminis- 
trator—extension work—comes in for 
comment. Leonard V. Koos, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, writes: “In view of 
the logic of the trends to make the work 
of junior-college years a part of the basic 
school system, one deplores the scramble 
of some of our higher institutions to 
retain control of this level of education by 
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establishing branches or extension cen. 
ters.”” Carl F, Huth, likewise of Chicago, 
warns the reader that “the public which 
demands and we who serve should count 
the cost, not in terms of budgets but in 
terms of the health and well-being of our 
universities. They cannot remain seats 
of the higher learning in teaching and 
research; they cannot within their walls 
perform the newer services demanded of 
them and centering there and also meet 
the tide of increased extension services,” 
George A. Works raises a warning finger 
for the colleges of liberal arts in the Mid. 
west which are allowing an intrusion of 
professional curriculums upon the prov- 
inces of the liberal arts. 

These are samplings of the range and 
the interest of the volume. Those ad- 
dresses which have subheadings and a 
final paragraph of summary make for 
easy reading. Another year the editor 





might well usurp the right to add these | 


subheadings where lacking and to offer 
his own brief paragraph of summary for 
the benefit of the busy reader. 
KENNETH Irvinc Brown 
Denison University 


An Indispensable Aid 


A List or Books ror CoLvece Lipra- 
RIES, 1931-38, prepared by Charles B. 
Shaw. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1940. ix+284 pp. $6.00. 


This bibliography is a supplement to 


A List of Books for College Libraries by | 


the same compiler published in 1931, and 
reviewed by this reviewer for this Jour- 
NAL in the number for April, 1933 (pages 
217 to 219). The procedure of compilation 
as explained in the Introduction was 
similar to that followed in formulating 
the original list. Based on Swarthmore 
College purchases, lists in each field were 
checked by Swarthmore faculty members 
and then sent on to subject specialists in 
scattered colleges throughout the country. 
Revised lists based on the original lists 
plus suggestions received from the advisers 
were again sent out. 
were then made by the editor. 


The original plan of arrangement of 


Final selections | 
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REVIEWS 


the list by the departments of instruction 
usually found in liberal-arts colleges has 
been followed with some internal altera- 
tion of subdivisions. The total number of 
titles in the supplement is about 3,600, as 
compared with 14,000 titles in the basic 
list. Proportion of titles in the various 
fields has been modified somewhat be- 
cause of emphasis in recent publication, 
especially in the social sciences. Dupli- 
cation of entry of individual titles under 
different headings frequent in the original 
list has been practically omitted here. 
Out of print books, even very recent 
ones, have been omitted. A useful feature 
is the citation of reviews as a substitute 
for annotations. 

As a buying list for college libraries as 
well as a means for evaluating collections 
for accrediting and similar purposes, this 
List, like the basic one, should prove 
indispensable, and to Mr. Shaw and his 
collaborators we owe a debt of gratitude. 
In my review of the original work, I 
commented upon the section “General” 
in the middle of the book, which is made 
a catchall for such titles as do not fit 
readily into the adopted classification 
scheme. The same criticism holds for the 
supplement. Besides a considerable list 
of reference books, including books in 
various fields which do not fit into the 
departmental classification, there are 
lists in library science, history of books, 
law, general science, transportation, agri- 
culture, gardening, collecting, photog- 
raphy, translations from foreign liter- 
atures, and finally, travel, all thrown 
together in one section. If such a mis- 
cellaneous grouping is necessary it should 
have been placed either at the beginning 
or the end of the departmental arrange- 
ment. I still find the index incomplete for 
the finding of subjects; for example, 
biography is scattered through the vol- 
ume and there is no index entry even for 
biographical compilations. 

The volume is exceptionally well printed 
and bound. The colophon reads “This 

Ook is set in Intertype Garamond, 
printed on Adena English finish paper 
and bound in Holliston Roxite HS vel- 
lum cloth. Designed by Harold English, 
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composition by M. & L. Typesetting and 
Electrotyping Company, presswork by 
the Wisconsin Cuneo Press and binding 
by John F. Cuneo Company.” 
Hersert S. HirsHBERG 
Western Reserve University 


A Timely Study 


THE Pusiic Junror CoLtitece Cur- 
RICULUM: AN ANALYsIs, by Clyde C. 
Colvert. University, Louisiana: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1939. 177 


pp. $2.25. 


The remarkable growth of the junior- 
college movement, the increase in com- 
plexity of the problems of youth, the 
trend to make the junior college the 
completion of general education, and the 
increasing demand for vocational and 
semi-professional training at the junior- 
college level are some of the reasons why 
such a detailed study as this is partic- 
ularly timely. While it is restricted to 
the public junior-college field it is based 
upon an analysis of the catalogues of 195 
of the 229 publicly controlled junior 
colleges reported in 1937. 

The catalogue offerings are analyzed 
and summarized in great detail. In the 
chapter on language offerings, for exam- 
ple, the author shows that English is 
offered in all of the 195 junior colleges; 
French, in 179; German, in 106; Spanish, 
in 101; Latin, in 30; Italian, in 3; Greek, 
in 2; and Polish, in 1. The median, the 
two quartiles, the maximum, _nd the 
minimum number of semester hours are 
given for each language. Then, in the 
more detailed analysis of the offerings in 
French, number of institutions offering 
them and the same five measures of 
semester hours offered are reported for 
elementary French, intermediate French, 
advanced French, conversational French, 
French drama, French literature, inter- 
mediate and advanced grammar and 
composition, reading course, and miscel- 
laneous. Finally for elementary French, 
for example, similar data are given for 
four sizes of junior colleges—small (0-99), 
medium (100-299), large (300-999), and 
very large (over 1,000). 
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Two-thirds of the book consists of 
chapters reporting in similar form the 
work offered in seventeen social-science 
fields, six biological and physical sciences, 
two fine arts, and twenty vocational and 
semiprofessional fields. This part of the 
volume is essentially a status study. We 
learn in great detail what is, but are given 
no help in determining what should be. 
A vast amount of significant information 
is presented in compact form in numerous 
tables (159 in only 179 pages is a fairly 
heavy proportion), but little interpreta- 
tion of the significance of these tables is 
given in the text. 

Of particular interest in view of the 
nationwide study of terminal education 
now being carried on by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges is the 
chapter on semiprofessional courses in 
twenty general fields. Work in commer- 
cial education, varying from 3 to I71 
semester hours per institution, is given 
in the largest number of junior colleges— 
155. The next highest number is found in 
the engineering field, in 132 institutions, 
with a range from 2 to 146 hours. Educa- 
tion in 107 junior colleges, and home 
economics in 10S, are the only other fields 
in which more than half of the junior 
colleges are represented. 

Total semester hours in all subjects 
range from a minimum of only 32 to a 
maximum of 1,669, with a median of 241. 
In a significant analysis of trends, com- 
parisons with earlier somewhat similar 
studies show an increase from an average 
offering of 225 semester hours in Ig2I to 
310 in 1937; in academic subjects from 
175 to 199; in non-academic subjects 
from 80 to IIo. 

A chapter on curriculum trends as 
revealed in the literature quotes the 
judgments of a considerable number of 
leaders in the junior-college movement. 

The Appendix lists the 195 junior col- 
leges in 33 states and the Canal Zone 
which were included in the study. The 
volume has no index, but contains a 
bibliography of 33 titles. 

Wa tTER Crosby FELLs 

American Association of Junior Colleges 

Washington, D. C. 
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Co-operative Studies 
of Education 
WILFORD M. AIKIN 
(Continued from page 382) 


Evaluation is significant chiefly in 
relation to purposes. With objectives 
clearly defined, ways and means are 
being sought to discover whether the 
purposes are being achieved. This 
involves the development of new 
instruments of evaluation in areas in 
which few measures have been avail- 
able. The Evaluation Staff of the 
Commission on the Relation of School 
and College has been engaged, during 
the past five years, in the develop. 
ment of new instruments of measure- 


ment. These have been found useful | 


and effective, and they will be made 
available to the other studies. It is 
important that there should be the 
fullest possible examination of the 


~ 





ed 


results of changes being made in the | 


institutions involved in these studies 
of secondary and higher education. 
[Vol. XI, No. 7] 


Building Bibliographies 
(Continued from page 386) 


occupational labels about which they 
read is surprisingly large. Examples 
are: accountant, advertising copy- 
writer, artist, archaeologist, buyer, 
beauty culture operator, dramatic 
artist, court reporter, dietician, horse 
trainer, home economist, lawyer, mar- 
ket researcher, orthopedic surgeon, 
occupational therapist, psychologist, 
police woman, public relations coun- 
sel, United States Travel Bureau 
employees, writer, and others of a 
more general nature. 
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